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Northwestern National Life 
Discovers and Trains 

lts Own 

Field Management 
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W: firmly believe that a life insurance company should develop 
its managerial staff from: men within its own ranks. We find in our 
agency organization that some men have managerial ambitions and 
aptitudes. We encourage these men to advance along managerial 
lines by assigning them full-time field supervisory duties under 
competent full-time trainers of managers. 


These trainees come from our own sales force and must take a 
minimum of two years of full-time management training before they 
are ready for any management post. We consider this training to be 
a direct and most important Home Office responsibility and not the 
responsibility of general agents or managers whose livelihood and 
chief absorption are the promotion and conservation of business. 


Evidence of the success of these training methods is the fact that 
in the past 10 years not one field management post has been filled 
from outside our own organization and of the sizable number of 
men who have gone through to management, not one has failed. 


Northwestern National Life has tried to be a good neighbor in the 
life insurance business, and that policy will remain unchanged as we 
continue in our efforts to discover and develop our own field managers. 


NORTHWESTERN Vational LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 
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T WAS ONLY on rare occasions that Edna 
I Allen permitted herself the luxury of 
hiring a woman to help her clean the house. 
But now, with the holidays just around 
the corner and Peggy on the way home 
from college for a long week end, Edna 
decided that the occasion was special 
enough to warrant it. 


And so, for this one day, she “‘borrowed”’ 
a Mrs. Webb from one of her friends across 
town who employed her regularly. 


The woman, a pleasant-faced person 
with a tremendous capacity for work, 
arrived promptly at nine. By noon the 
upstairs was done and Mrs. Webb had 
become quite talkative. By the time they'd 
finished the downstairs and were tidying 
up the kitchen, Mrs. Webb had covered 
the early chapters of her life and her con- 
versation had largely to do with her late 
husband, Jerry Webb. 


“T’ll tell you, Mrs. Allen, there wasn’t 
a finer man ever lived than my Jerry. He 
was always so thoughtful and so devoted 
to me and the children. Never did I have 
a birthday that he didn’t bring me a little 
present and maybe a box of candy, too. 
He never forgot an anniversary either, 
and he was always bringing home little 
surprises for the children. 


“Where do you want these glasses, Mrs. 
Allen? On the top shelf? 


“Yes, it was certainly a shock when 

r Jerry passed away nine years ago. 
Vell, that’s life, I guess. One day you 
think you have everything—and then, all 
of a sudden, you have nothing. 


“I guess this will finish up the kitchen, 
don’t you think, Mrs. Allen?” 


After Mrs. Webb left, Edna Allen stood 
at the doorway and watched her as she 
walked down the street towards the bus 
stop. Then she turned and went up the 
stairs to her bedroom—slowly, because 
she suddenly felt quite tired. 


For a long time she sat on the stool in 
front of her dressing table and looked at 
the photograph of Dick Allen that stood 
on the right-hand side under one of the 
lamps. He had a strong face and a deter- 
mined one. He had always been so en- 
grossed in the big problems of life that he 
sometimes forgot the smaller ones . . . 
flowers on her birthday . . . little surprises 
for their daughter Peggy. He had let their 
fifth anniversary slip by unnoticed—he 
had been working late at the office for 
days—and even though they joked about 
it afterwards, Edna recalled that she had 





felt a little put out about it at the time. 


It wasn’t until after the accident which 
took Dick Allen’s life that Edna realized 
how deep and how complete his devotion 
had been. Her husband’s New York Life 
agent, Paul Warren, came to the house to 
explain the details of Dick’s life insurance. 
Each policy had its special purpose in the 
careful plan which Dick and Paul Warren 
had worked out together over the years. 
Her own lifetime income... money to pay 
what was left of the mortgage... Peggy’s 





Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 


expenses through college. Yes, she thought, 
Dick had sometimes forgotten the little 
things, but the important ones he had 
remembered well. 


Edna glanced at her watch with a start. 
Peggy’s train was due in less than an hour, 
and she was nowhere near ready to meet 
her. She turned on the light on her dress- 
ing table and moved the photograph just 
a little closer to it... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Harry H. Allen 
ls Elected as 
1.0.M.A. Presiden 


Succeeds Batchler at 
New York City Rally, 
Baker Named V.-P. 


emia, 


NEW YORK—Harry H. Allen, 2nd 
vice-president and secretary of Mutual 
Benefit Life, was elected president of 
Life Office Management Assn. at its 
annual conference here. He _ succeeds 
J. L. Batchler, vice-president and sec- 
retary of Kansas City Life. 

Noel S. Baker, vice-president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, was elected vice- 
president. 

New directors are Edward M. Karr- 
mann, treasurer, American United Life; 
Everett H. Lane, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Boston Mutual Life; Charles H. 





J. 


H. H. Allen L. Batchler 


Yardley, 2nd vice-president, Penn Mu- 
tual Life; George Aitken, secretary, 
Great-West Life, and Mr. Batchler. 

The conference has been a vivid dem- 
onstration of the great interest of life 
imsurance management in more effi- 
cient and economical methods and pro- 
cedures. Tangible results of the con- 
tinuing research for improved methods 
were reported by many of the speakers, 
with greater speed in operations, re- 
duced costs and materially stepped-up 
productivity. One day was devoted to 
seminar meetings. 


Rowland Makes Report 


Frank L. Rowland, managing direc- 
tor, in his report said that there has 
developed an active competition among 
company executives for position on the 
standing committees of the association. 
Membership has increased to a record 
254 companies. During the year 5,800 
students took L.O.M.A. Institute exam- 
mations and 84 completed all exami- 
nations and qualified as fellows. 

Monday several speakers reviewed 
their company efforts to search out and 
develop new procedures. The impor- 
tance of this work was stressed by 
Vincent F, Lechner, manager of office 
operations for Mutual Life. 

_ “In this period of high and continued 
rising Costs, the reduction and, wherever 
Possible, elimination of detail should 
Play an important part in management’s 
thinking,” Mr. Lechner said. “The 
things we could afford to do 20 years 
ago have now. become so costly that 
they deserve analysis and careful exam- 
mation to determine whether the results 
justify the expense.” 

He cited his company’s successful 
work in completely reforming its mort- 
gage loan accounting system by apply- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


Hancock Has Wage 
Escalator Plan tor 
Home Office People 


5% Salary Boost 
Covers Higher Costs, 
Longer Work Week 


John Hancock Mutual Life has insti- 
tuted a new plan under which its wage 
and salary scales will reflect changes 
in the cost of living with adjustments 
being made every six months in accord- 
ance with the consumer price index 
published by the bureau of labor statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. 

In a letter to home office clerical and 
supervisory personnel, Paul F. Clark, 
president, announced a wage increase of 
more than 5% effective Sept. 29. A 
portion of the increase, 2.27%, will be 
due to extending the work week 50 
minutes, the balance reflecting the rise 
in the cost of living since the company’s 
job classification and salary grade pro- 
gram went into effect one year ago. At 
the current cost of living, it is estimated 
the new wage plan will cost an addi- 
tional $1 million per year. 

The wage increase will apply to home 
office persons in clerical, supervisory, 
and managerial positions included in job 
classifications designated 1 through 16. 
In addition, special attention is given 
annually to salary ranges in non-clerical 
positions to bring wages in line with 
those paid for similar jobs in the Boston 
area. 

The company states that lengthening 
the work week will make it possible to 
handle an increasing work load at a 
time when there has been a marked drop 
in the number of qualified young men 
and women graduating from high 
schools. The added time makes a work 
week which is no longer than that of 
many similar companies in the area. 


CIO Terms New York 
Expense Limitation 
Unconstitutional 


The insurance and allied workers or- 
ganizing committee of the CIO has 
brought suit on behalf of its member 
industrial agents against the New York 
department on the ground that sections 
213 and 213A of the insurance law, 
limiting expenses on ordinary and _ in- 
dustrial business respectively, are un- 
constitutional. 

The union contends that the law is 
discriminatory in that it does not limit 
group insurance or A. & H. The union 
argues also that New York has no right 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 








Hogg Is a Featured 
Speaker at N.F.C. Meet 


A special section in this week’s 
issue devoted to the National 
Fraternal Congress’ annual meet- 
ing begins on page 20. Treated in 
that section is a talk that should be 
of interest to all life insurance 
readers. Robert L. Hogg, execu- 
tive vice-president and general 
counsel of American Life Conven- 
tion, analyzes what the business is 
doing to stem advances of the 
theory that government should 
provide security for everyone. 

Other regular life insurance 
news appears on page 32 follow- 
ing the N.F.C. insert. 





Klocksin, N. W. 
Mutual Counsel, to 
Retire Oct. 31 


Clarence C. Klocksin, legislative coun- 
sel of Northwestern Mutual Life, one of 
the best known men 
in the life insurance 
business and one 
whose name is of 
the household cate- 
gory to those who 
anxiously seek an 
evaluation of the 
success of insurance 
during each year, 
is retiring Oct. 31 
under the compa- 
ny’s security plan. 





Mr. Klocksin in- @ ' 
tends to remain ac- * 
tive and will live at Cc. C. Klocksin 
Washington and ; 


carry on with his Congressional interests, 
especially with respect to social legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Klocksin got his start with North- 
western Mutual in 1906 as an actuarial 
clerk. He subsequently was named su- 
pervisor in the dividend calculation divi- 
sion where he _ helped prepare the 
company’s annual gain and loss exhibit. 
He acquired a law degree at Marquette 
University and in 1922 was shifted to 
the Northwestern Mutual law depart- 
ment. In 1930 he was appointed assistant 
legislative counsel, and in 1935 was ad- 
vanced to legislative counsel. 

He has built a wide reputation at 
Washington, where he spends consider- 
able time. His attention particularly was 
attracted there because of passage of 
the social security act and the drawn 
out hearings of the temporary national 
economic committee during 1938-1939 in 
connection with the study of life insur- 
ance conducted by the securities and 
exchange commission. The life insur- 
ance business in general as well as his 
company put his recommendations in 
connection with these hearings to great 
use. 

During the last 10 years Mr. Klocksin 
has followed various proposals for revi- 
sion of social security act and taxation 
of life companies, working closely with 
representatives of Life Insurance Assn. 
of America and American Life Con- 
vention. He has long been a member 
of the social security committees of 
Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce and 
the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

The NATIONAL UNDERWRITER and other 
insurance and financial publications car- 
ried the annual review of life insurance 
prepared by Mr. Klocksin in which he 
analyzed the significance of the principal 


happenings. 
Mr. Klocksin has attended many 
National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 


sionérs meetings and is a member of 
Pamunkey Indian tribe which has pow- 
wows during those meetings. He has 
been scribe of the Pamunkeys. 


New York Bans 
Personal A&H, Life 
Cover Combination 


Deputy Superintendent Murphy of 
New York has rejected an application 
for approval of a personal A. & H. pol- 
icy to be issued only in conjunction with 
a life insurance policy. 

Mr. Murphy said that such an offer 
“constitutes an inducement to insure not 
specified in the life insurance policy in 
contravention to section 209 of the New 
York insurance law.” 








Best Prospects Are 
Policyholders, Clark 
Tells Hancock Rally 


Points to Inadequacy 
of Present Amounts at 
Meeting of Top Agents 


WASHINGTON — A vast market 
for the sale of life insurance exists 
among prospects who already are in- 
sured, but whose protection is inade- 
quate, President Paul F,. Clark of John 
Hancock Mutual Life told the annual 
convention here of the company’s 
Agency Leaders. 

The program was studded with crisp 
sales suggestions from successful agents 
and included several home office repre- 
sentatives as speakers. 

Stating that 70% of American families 
that own life insurance are protected 
for less than the equivalent of 18 months’ 
income, Mr. Clark pointed out that the 
agent’s responsibility does not end with 
the writing of adequate life insurance; 








Clark B. K. Elliott 


P. F. 
he must also take an active interest 
in getting the kind of government which 
will stem the inflationary trend so de- 
structive to the plans of those who have 
placed their faith in the future in the 
hands of life insurance companies. 


Describes Major Task 


“The major task of the life insurance 
agent,” said the John Hancock’s presi- 
dent, “is to show his clients how to pro- 
vide adequate life insurance to make 
up the deficiency in his family’s pro- 
tection resulting from the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar.” 

Defining the preservation of liberty 
and the resistance to creeping socializa- 
tion as “America’s first line of defense 
Mr. Clark asserted, “The only way iree 
men can remain free is to continue to 
meet their obligations ‘individually. 
When they abdicate even one iota of 
personal responsibility for their de- 
pendents to the state, they start the 
process by which they can be absorbed 
by bureaucracy.” i . 

New president of General Agents 
Assn. is Ferrel M. Bean of Chicago. 
Harry H. Welsh, Jr., Kansas City, was 
elected ist vice-president, and Donald 
W. Hooton, Pittsburgh, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent. Guy L. Foster, Manchester, N. 
H., is the new treasurer, and Robert B. 
Pitcher, Boston, secretary. 

Directors for the John Hancock Assn. 
are the following general agents: Donald 
D. Kelly, St. Louis; Anthony J. Klug, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Lester Sharp, 
Tulsa, and Leon Irwin, Jr., New Orleans. 

Willis E. Davis of the McKay Reed 
agency at Louisville was named the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Polio Cover an 
Expensive Line, 
Gilmartin Says 


Despite a 50% increase in the rate, 
Continental Casualty probably will con- 
tinue to lose money on its polio insur- 
ance business, W. J. Gilmartin, polio 
actuary of Continental, said at the life 
insurance discussion group of the Hem- 
ispheric Insurance Conference in New 
York. 

Continental began to write individual 
polio coverage in 1949, the year of the 
worst epidemic in history. This policy 
was sold at $10 per family for two 
years, and there was a policy for an 
individual selling for $5. The policy 
offered $5,000 of unallocated indemnity 
for hospital, surgical and medical ex- 
penses. 

“The public response to this policy 
was almost unbelievable,” he said. “We 
were literally swamped with orders for 
the insurance. During 1949 we wrote 
over $7 million worth of premiums.” 

Because the policy was offered at 
such a small premium, expenses had to 
be kept at a minimum, and it was im- 
possible to do much underwriting. The 
bulk of the coverage was sold in areas 
where the epidemic was most serious, 
while practically no policies were sold 
where the epidemic did not exist. 


Had Adverse Selection 


The company suffered from adverse 
selection, and at the same time hospital 
prices kept rising. The premium proved 
inadequate, and Mr. Gilmartin explained 
that liability extends five years from 
date of issue, since benefits are payable 
for three years after the disease is con- 
tracted. Therefore, the results for 1949 
are still in doubt, but there is no ques- 
tion but that “we will lose money on 
these policies, but we cannot yet deter- 
mine the amount. We hold out little 
hope of profiting on policies issued in 
1950 and 1951, either.” 

Continental raised the rates to $15 on 
the family policy at the end of last 
year, leaving the individual policy at $5. 
However, hospital costs have continued 
to rise, and unallocated policies have 
been particularly sensitive to increases 
in cost. Additionally, the polio epidemic 
of 1952 may be even more severe than 
that of 1949. 

“We have been constantly questioned 
about our experience on polio insur- 
ance,” Mr Gilmartin said, “with this type 
of comment almost always accompanying 
the question: ‘You must be making a 
terrific amount of money. You charge 
$10 a policy for two years, so you are 
getting $5 a year; polio statistics show 
that about one person out of 5,000 con- 
tracts polio during a year. That means 
you are collecting $25,000 in premium 
for every claim you receive. Even if 
every claim costs you $5,000 you would 
still pay out only 25% of your premium 
in claims.” ’” 


Statistics Misleading 


The answer to this, Mr. Gilmartin 
explained, is that statistics showing one 
out of 5,000 contracting polio are for 
the average population, but the average 
population is not buying polio insur- 
ance. The buyers of this coverage are 
men with families having small children. 
“We have at least two small children 
exposed under the average policy, and 
the incidence among these children is 
many times greater than on an average 
population.” 

To companies considering entering 
the polio insurance field, he noted that 
this is really a catastrophe coverage 
with the severity of the epidemic vary- 
ing from one year to the next and 
from one locality to the next. Unless 
the company has a geographic spread 
of risk large enough to get the averages 
working for a year, “polio insurance is 
a dangerous gamble.” 

A company just entering the field 
also has the problem of a decrease in 
surplus on the first year. of operations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Agenda Is Given for A.L.C. 
Annual Meeting, Oct. 7-10 


The complete program is now ready 
for the annual meeting of American 
Life .Convention at the Edgewater 
Beach. hotel, Chicago, Oct. 7-10. The 
meeting is expected to be attended by 
nearly 1,000 member company execu- 
tives and guests. 

According to the usual custom, meet- 
ings of the agency, combination com- 
panies, financial and legal sections will 
be held in connection with the gathering. 

The legal and agency sections will 
meet Tuesday, and the general sessions 
are scheduled for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. The executive sessions are to be 
held Wednesday afternoon and the com- 
bination companies section will have its 
annual dinner that evening. The finan- 
cial section will meet on Friday. 

The complete program follows: 


TUESDAY MORNING, OCT. 7 


LEGAL SECTION 

Chairman’s Remarks, R. D. Taylor, 
general counsel Sun Life of Canada. 

Functions of Home Office Counsel of 
Life Insurance Companies in the Acqui- 
sition and Servicing of Mortgage Invest- 
ments, . H. Bonnin, assistant general 
counsel Metropolitan Life. 


Renewal Commissions of Deceased 
Agents, James N. Ackerman, assistant 
general counsel Bankers Life of Ne- 


braska. 

Spendthrift Trusts, J. Lon Duckworth, 
general attorney Life of Georgia. 

Luncheon. 

The Organized Bar and the Communist 
Lawyer, Austin F. Canfield, chairman 
American Bar Assn. committee on com- 
munist tactics, strategy and objectives 
and counsel of Peoples Life, Washington. 


AFTERNOON 


Distribution After Disclaimer or Dis- 
qualification of Beneficiary, W. Douglas 
Beil, assistant counsel Paul Revere Life. 

Review of Legislation and Litigation 
in 1952, Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel of A.L.C. 

Business Session. 


Careermen and 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, OCT. 7 
AGENCY SECTION 


Chairman’s Remarks, W. R. Jenkins, 
first vice-president Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 

Wide Angle Vision, E. A. Roberts, 


president Fidelity Mutual Life. 

Agents’ Turnover—a Preventable Loss, 
William Eugene Hays, Boston general 
agent of New England Mutual. 

Business session. 

Seven Challenges to Agency Manage- 
ment, Hilbert Rust, president R. & : 
Service. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCT 8 
General Session 

President’s address, Frazar B. Wilde, 
president of A.L.C. and president Con- 
necticut General Life. 

Report of the executive vice-president, 
Robert L. Hoge. 

Insurance and the Future, Wade O. 
Martin, Jr., Louisiana commissioner and 
president of N.A.I.C. 

he Premium Cost of Freedom, Lau- 


rence F. Lee, president U. S. Chamber of 

Commerce; _ president Occidental Life, 

Raleigh and Peninsular Life. 
AFTERNOON 


Executive Session 
tt Report of the actuary, Alfred N. Guer- 
i 


n. 

Annual report of the American Service 
Bureau, Lee N. Parker, president. 

Committee reports. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCT. 8 

Cocktail party, courtesy of Philip J. 
Weber, general manager Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 
COMBINATION COMPANIES SECTION 

Dinner meeting, Orville E. Beal, vice- 
president of Prudential, chairman. 

Wondering Why, Dr. S. Rains Wallace, 
Jr., director of research of L.I.A.M.A., 
and Dr. Brent Baxter, director of agen- 
cies research of Prudential. 

THURSDAY MORNING, OCT. 9 
General Session 

Free Enterprise and Liberty, Louis J. 
Taber, president Farmers & Traders Life. 

America’s Leadership in the Free 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


the N. ALL. U. 


Commonwealth is happy to recognize its Careermen 
holding offices in their local chapters of the N.A.L.U. 
We feel that active participation in these chapters 
should be an integral part of a career life underwriter’s 


program. 


Junius B. Queen, President 
David W. Rollins, President 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Edwin L. Lively, Vice President........Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Robert A. Philpot, Vice President 


George Buchanan, Secretary 
Carlos High, Secretary 
H. G. Williams, Secretary 


R. H. Breckenridge, Nat’] Committeeman..Green River, Ky. 


Basil C. Minter, Nat’] Committeeman 


Beckley, W. Va. 


Paul Whitsett, Nat’] Committeeman... Mississippi State, Miss. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, September 1, 1952—$582,053,702 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Jusurance Company 


HOME OFFICE © LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Doorway to Security 
> ——_——_ 
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Problems of 
Cancelled Insured 
Are Examined 


Problems of renewal underwriting 
and especially those of cancellation of _ 
restriction of policies in the case of jp. | 
sured who has had a serious injury g | 
illness with no question as to the validity ; 
of the claim, but with a better than & 
average chance of future disability, wer 
discussed by Charles D. Scott, firg 
vice-president of Great American Re 
serve of Dallas, at the underwriting 
forum of H. & A. Underwriters Cop. | 
ference at Cincinnati. 

Underwriters who were in the bug. | 
ness during the 1930’s are concerned 
with some of the present trends toward 
liberality in underwriting and com. 
petitive practices, Mr. Scott observed, 
admitting that actions based on theory 
without, substantiating statistics may 
be realistic. However, he asked if the 
company can be said to be realistic jp 
its approach if it disregards the fact 
that: (1) There is a tangible cost to 
the company in cancelling insured hay. | 
ing a possibility of recurring sickness; 
(2) there is a need for more adequate 
statistics on this type of policyholder 
which can only be obtained through 
experimentation; (3) the present period | 
of unusually favorable claim experience | 
is an ideal time for experimentations, > 
and (4) with pressures for compulsory 
health plans there is a great need for 
public confidence and good will. 


Cancelled Insured’s Reaction 


It is almost impossible to get a favor- 
able reaction from an insured who has 
been cancelled simply because he has a 
good chance of incurring future dis- 
abilities, Mr. Scott said. Sometimes the 
home office people can answer com- 
plaints on this score and help explain 
a situation, but there are many insured 
who never write the company but who 
at the same time are letting their friends, 
relatives, and people in general in their 
locality hear only one side of the story. 

“What is the loss in premium income 
on existing policies and future busi- 
ness?” he asked. “What is the overall 
cost in loss of prestige to the company 
in particular and all the private insur- 
ance plans in general? What about the 
company writing combination business, 
what is the cost in future life insurance 
sales? What about the salesman who 
lives in his territory and must handle 
the situation on a personal basis? Does 
he have a comprehensive understanding 
of the reasons by the company’s de- 
cision? Can he explain it to his own and 
the policyholder’s satisfaction? If not, 
what about the effect on his morale’ 
What will be his attitude in recom- 
mending A. & H. plans on future sales? 


Savings or Loss Unknown 


The cost to the company in cases of 
this kind is definitely tangible, even 
though it may not be measurable, Mr. 
Scott remarked. Even if there are no 
substantiating statistics to prove the 
cost to the company, it is equally true 
that there are none to prove what the 
company may save. One company kept 
a card record of risks that were renewed 
without restrictions after a claim had 
been presented for a serious illness of 
injury. These included cancer, coronary 
artery disease, hypertension, kidney an 
gall bladder disorders, etc. While the 
company has not yet made a thorough 
statistical study, in reviewing the cards 
which are kept up to date they have the 
definite impression that the incidence of 
recurrence is not nearly as high as had 
been anticipated and that experience 1 
this group fairly well parallels overall 
experience. p 

The companies which have been, lib- 
eralizing their post-claim underwriting 
practices during these years of favorable 
claim experience are aware, Mr. Scott 
said, that they are creating a backlog 
of impaired risks that had formerly been 
eliminated. 
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WEEKEND IN POCONOS 





Home Life’s Officers Get Together to Gain 
Wider Knowledge of Company's Operation 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


NEW YORK—TIf it’s a good thing 
to have a company’s managers get 
together, swap ideas, and learn more 
about what the other fellow is doing, 
why shouldn’t it be equally valuable 
for the company’s executives to get 
together and learn more about what 
goes on outside their own respective 
departments? y 

The more Home Life of New York’s 
top executives pondered that question, 
the more sensible the idea seemed, The 





W. P. Worthingto 


Ww. J. Cameron 


result was that the company recently 
held a weekend convention of its officers 
at Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa., that all hands termed a huge suc- 
cess—even the doubting Thomases who 
had previously questioned the need for 
such a gathering. 


Missed Former Close Contacts 


Back of the wish to hold such a 
meeting was a growing feeling of some 
of the older officers that with the rapid 
expansion of the company, which cer- 
tainly no one deplored, there was a 
loss of the intimate small-company 
atmosphere in which as a matter of 
course every officer knew not only his 
own department’s work but a good deal 
about what went on in the other depart- 
ments. 

Maybe you couldn’t put your finger 
on many instances where it made much 
difference whether an executive had a 
broad knowledge of company operations 
or just a specialized knowledge of his 
own department’s, but it seemed logical 
that there would be advantages if 
everybody could perceive the forest as 
well as seeing the individual trees. 

Made Trip by Train 

The Poconos are a pleasant drive 
from the New York City area but it 
was decided that everyone should make 
the trip together by train, thereby get- 
ting the informal part of the meeting 
under way practically from the time the 
train left the Lackawanna station at 
Hoboken Friday afternoon. 

The first plan, incidentally, was to 
engage a special car to transport every- 
one. Then somebody realized that this 
was actuarially unsound. Train wrecks 
can still happen so why risk having 
the entire official family wiped out, re- 
mote though that chance might be? 
So part of the group rode in another 
car. : 


contribute to the discussions on com- 
pany problems and policies and to learn 
more about what goes on in other de- 
partments, with a view to reconciling 
differences in points of view that some- 
times arise. 


The session next morning led by 


admonition. For example, there was a 


discussion of the law department’s 
activities at which George Richardson, 
counsel, and F. W. Read, Jr., and D. R. 
Morganson, assistant counsels, brought 
out the extent to which the law depart- 
ment is involved in the work of all 
departments. The law department, of 
course, most often has the unpleasant 
task of saying “no” but the speakers 
made it clear that this isn’t because the 
law department wants to say “no” but 
because that’s what the law is. 

They emphasized that the present 


problems by creating a better under- 
standing of the variety of matters that 
have potential legal angles. 

There followed a discussion of Home 
Life’s incentive salary plan for agents, 
led by T. A. Stemmermann, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. While there is a gen- 
eral understanding of the plan, not 
everyone outside the agency depart- 
ment had previously understood pre- 
cisely how the plan operated. Actuary 
William Allan explained it in consider- 
able detail. 

The final discussion subject was the 





WELL ORGANIZED 





The program was thoroughly plan- 
ned, the aim being the right mixture of 
scheduled talks and spontaneous discus- 
sion, Keynoter was President William 
J. Cameron, who addressed the group 
after dinner Friday evening. He set 
the stage, told what it was hoped would 
be accomplished, and got everybody 
into the spirit of the affair, He em- 
Phasized that the meeting was a busi- 
ness gathering, aimed at enabling the 
officers to do things and discuss matters 
that they don’t ordinarily have time 
or in the regular course of their work. 

Mr. Cameron encouraged everyone to 





Executive 
Worthington, well illustrated the latter the 


Vice-president William P. 


practice of consulting frequently with 


law department will help avoid 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


company’s employe benefit plan, This 





“BIG GAME HUNTING,” 


it said in the 


Dream Book... 


“You'll go on a safari into darkest 
Africa, porters, carriers, beaters . . . abundance of 
lions, rhinoceros . . . jungle dangers to be manfully 
faced.” But it turns out he’s still hunting on the same 
old farm where the squirrels are scarce and the rab- 
bits faster than Olympic sprinters. Some predicting. 
Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, is 
that you can’t predict the future. The Union Central 
agent also knows that you can prepare for the future 
on the basis of what happens to most people and still 
take care of the exceptions. 
Certainly the best preparation is life insurance— 


THE UNION CENTRAL 





Union Central life insurance with its policies and 
combinations of policies to meet every life insurance 
need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up-to-the- 
minute insurance man. The best policy of twenty 
years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. 
Times change. The needs of people change. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office keeps all Union Central 
agents fully informed, helps them with the proper 
sales tools to make Union Central life insurance 
serve people best in terms of today’s needs—pro- 


jected reasonably and logically into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


e 
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Debate Merging Life, A.&H. 
Operation at L.O.M.A. Meeting 


The upsurge 
folios, with several A. & H. 


in m number of life companies 
insurers taking on life coverages, 


& H. to their port- 
has precipitated 


adding 


conjecture as to whether these operations can be more efficiently carried on if 


they are merged. 
\ seminar on 
agement Assn, annual conference at 


merging of A. 


this problem was one of the features 
Atlantic 
& H. and life would result in a general simplification were L. D. 


of the Life Office Man- 


City. Taking the position that the 


Ramsey, vice-president and controller of Business Men’s Assurance, and R. B. 
Savage, secretary of Wisconsin National Life. Separation of the operations 
was advocated by R. D. Wisely, vice-president of North American Accident, 


and C. E. 
vice-president of 


Hermanek, planning staff, United Benefit Life. Roy C. Neuhaus, 2nd 
Washington National, 


Was seminar chairman. 


whereas in A. & H. they are the ex- 
ception. 
Agreeing that applications, closed 


claims and other alphabetical or numeri- 


cal files can be maintained in a centra 
Mr. Wisely 


unit under one supervisor, 

opined that it, nevertheless is advan- 
tageous to have life and A. & H. files 
separate. A. & H. applications should 
not be filed by policy number in  se- 
quence with life applications, for the 
following reasons: Activity in & H. 


much greater, due to 
greater volume of claims, re-underwrit- 
ing due to increased indemnities, addi- 
tional insurance or change in status due 
to age limits and occupations. In addi- 
tion, the A. & lapse ratio is much 
higher, and through the separate filing 
system, files can be cleared more readily, 


application files is 





FOR 


AGAINST 


From the cost point of view, it would 
not seem practical to rte a separate 
application folder for each & H. ap- 





From the home office standpoint, there 
is hardly any function pertaining to the 
handling of life and & H. business 
that cannot be merged satisfactorily, 
was the position taken by Mr. Ramsey. 
Many of the underwriting processes are 
applicable to both classes. While weight 
tables may be slightly different in under- 
writing A. & H. as compared with life, 
there may be a distinct advantage in 
having the same general rules apply 
when it comes to build and other char- 
acteristics. Inspection reports may dif- 
ter somewhat as to content, but what is 
sought frequently in a life report can be 
a very +. ee and possibly deciding 
factor in A. & H. underwriting. Where 
medical pt Re are used tor deter- 
mining eligibility of an A. & H. risk, the 
same doctors, no doubt, would be used 
as if the applicant were applying for life 
insurance. Pending files may very easily 
be merged inasmuch as there need be 
but one pending file for both types of 
business. 

As to claims, Mr. Ramsey noted that 
the initial handling can be very nearly 
the same. Incoming mail on pending 
cases can very easily be handled at the 
same desk and pending files located at 
a central unit without having to deter- 


mine whether the claim is under a life 
or A. & H. policy. Passing on the two 
classes of claims is similar in many 


ways. Investigation needed on one may 
not be quite as extensive as the other, 
depending on the type of insurance in- 
volved, but the same examiners for both 
types of claims will provide the com- 
pany and the beneficiaries or insured the 
maximum in equitable distribution of 
claim funds. Card files of claims paid 
will be improved if one file combines 
ali claim records under A. & H. and Ie. 


Cites Accounting Advantages 


counting advantages, too, 
according to Mr. Ramsey. Billing pro- 
cedures are greatly simplified if the 
notice plates or punch cards are main- 
tained in one area and under one con- 
trol. Different colored notices can be 
used to differentiate life and A. & H. 
the visual aid of color will help in 
records that have been merged, The 
posting to the various records is, in 
many companies, identical as to method 
and manner. 

Many companies find combining A. & 
H. and life functions a very economical 
measure in connection with policyown- 
er service, Mr. Ramsey said. The opera- 
tion may somewhat depend upon wheth- 
er the company was originally a 
disability company and added life later, 
or was originally a life company and 
later added A. & H. To combine these 
functions may be a little easier for a 
company which originally started as an 
\. & H. company. The adding of life in- 
surance, with its need quite often for 
actuarial advice, to the policyowners’ 
service function may not be so hard to 
integrate with a well established A. & 
H. policyowners’ service section. Mr. 
Ramsey described his reasons for merg- 
ing A. & H. and life functions as tend- 
ing to hold dewn the number of persons 
needed to operate the home office activ- 
ity. Where the functions are divided 
and there is a demarcation of work in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


There are ac 


Taking the opposite track, Mr. Wisely 
averred there are several factors that 
enter into the picture in determining 
Whether or not an underwriter can “st 
telligently underwrite all types of A. & 
H. and life applications. One is Pa 
relationship volumewise of the amount 
of A. & H. and life business being 
written. If A. & H. proportion- 
ately greater, he opined it is necessary 
to have underw riters specifically trained 


is 


in A. & H. The coverage is quite dif- 
ferent from life; therefore, handling is 
of necessity different. As an example, 


a back injury from the life underwrit- 
er’s point of view would have little bear- 
ing, whereas this condition to the A. 
& H. underwriter would receive great 
consideration. 

Mr. Wisely suggested difficulty would 
be experienced in training the average 
clerk in both types of work. In A. & H., 
there are countless policy series and 
endorsements, much of which results 
from the wide variance in insurance de- 
partment regulations, while modifica- 
tions as to life policy forms are minor. 
He said that his company has found it 
economical, because of the great number 
of A. & H. forms, to separate, for un- 
derwriting purposes, applications on 
men, women, franchise and_ specialty 
forms. Underwriters are trained for 
each type and maintain their own pend- 
ing files. In life underwriting, inspec- 
tion reports and medical examinations 
are required almost without exception, 


plication which would be aeees were 
they integrated with life applications. 
Mr. Wisely pointed out that his com- 
pany’s operation Semen his view 
since it has more than 40 A. & H. policy 
issuing offices and therefore pre- 
cluded from filing applications by policy 
number. <All life policies are issued from 
the home office, making it advantageous 
to file applications by policy number. 
Mr. Wisely said he believes that clerks 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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‘Boston ‘August, Eight 
Month Sales Leader 


Boston life sales for August were up 
13% over August of last year, the 
greatest increase among the large cities, 
according to L.I.A.M.A. The city also 
showed a 9% gain for the first eight 
months. Philadelphia was second in 
August gains at 9%. 

August sales in Kansas were up 35%, 
Maine and Montana each registered in- 


creases to 26%, and Arizona, at 25%, 
placed third among the states. 

Arizona, however, led for the first 
eight months with a 31% increase, New 
Mexico was next with 26%. 

Countrywide, ordinary business for 
August was up 7%, while sales for the 


first eight months gained 12%. 


More Prudential Veterans 

There are four Prudential district 
managers marking their 25th and 30th 
years with the company this month, 

The 30-year men are Edward T, 
Domser, Batavia, N. Y., and Leonard 
T. Smith, Providence, ‘R. I. Harold W. 
McFarlin, St. Jonnsbury, Vt.,and Harry 
H. Wingate, Morristown, N. J., are the 
25-year veterans. 














At the Texas trained seals breakfast during the N.A.L.U. 
City: Charles E. Cleeton. outgoing president of N.A.L.U.; L. Mortimer Buckley. New 
England Mutual. Dailas, national committeeman of the Texas association. and David 
B. Fluegelman. Northwestern Mutual, New York City, new president of N.A.L.U. 


convention in Atlantic 








Claris Adams, Pres. 


Health & Accident 
An Unusually Complete Line of Juvenile Policies 
Substantial Ist Year Commissions 

Up to 9 Years Vested Renewal Commissions 
Lifetime Compensation 

Production Bonuses 

Liberal Disability Income 

Substandard Service 


Quick Sale Packages Plus The Famous ‘‘Insured 


Savings’ Plan 





THE 


V.P. 


Frank L. Barnes, 1s¢% 
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and Director 








PRESIDENT'S 
CAMPAIGN 


Every Oslico man 
wins in the biggest 
Campaign ever held 
in honor of President 
Claris Adams. 
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Urges Reciprocity, 
Not Retaliation in 
Interstate Laws 


An analysis of retaliatory legislation 
was made by H. Harold Leavey, vice- 
president and gen- 
eral counsel of 
California - West- 
ern States Life, in 
his talk at the in- 
surance section of 
the American Bar 
Assn. annual meet- 
ing at San Fran- 
cisco. 

It was Mr. Lea- 
vyey’s contention 
that reasoning be 
directed toward 
eliminating such 
legislation and sub- 
stituting provisions 
based on principles of comity and 
reciprocity. The growth of insurance, he 
stated, has not been aided by such 
legislation. 

Mr. Leavey indicated that retaliatory 
legislation generally is patterned after 
the rule that if one state or nation taxes 
or regulates insurers in excess of stand- 
ards set up by another state, the latter 
will tax or regulate to the same de- 
gree. Retaliatory legislation does not 
entreat other governing bodies to deal 
fairly with the corporations, but ad- 
monishes them to do so with a threat 
of reprisal. The characterization is im- 
portant, the speaker pointed out, because 
of the legal principle that reciprocal 
law should be liberally construed while 
a retaliatory law should be strictly 
construed. 

Wherever possible, Mr. Leavey urged 
that the “aggregate” system of compu- 
tation of retaliation taxes be approved. 
This system simply requires a com- 
parison of the total burdens resulting 
from different tax bases. The “item by 
item” system involves the computation 
of each particular tax, licensing require- 
ment, etc., often resulting in an attempt 
to compare things which cannot be 
compared. 

Retaliatory statutes of many states, 
Leavey noted, are phrased in terms 
such as “similar insurance companies” 
or “companies doing similar lines of 
business” and in all cases there should 
be no retaliation against lines of busi- 
ness other than the one, subjected to the 
offending statute of the foreign state. 
However, he went on, the retaliatory 
legislation of five states is so worded 
that it could be construed as a man- 
date that it be applied against all in- 
surance companies, regardless of the 
line of business written. 

As for the constitutionality of retalia- 
tory legislation, Mr. Leavey stated that 
it has consistently. been upheld in 
the federal and state courts with but 
one exception. The Alabama supreme 
court has ruled that Alabama retalia- 
tory legislation constituted a denial of 
equal protection of the laws, and un- 
lawful delegation of legislative author- 
ity, and a violation of the uniformity 
of taxation provision of the Alabama 
constitution. 

Mr. Leavey said that federal relief 
from retaliatory statutes has been pre- 
cluded by the passage of the McCarran 
Act, which gave congressional consent 
to continued regulation and _ taxation 
by the states, even though insurance 
has been established as interstate com- 
merce. However, he concluded, that 
decision has given to Congress a reser- 
voir of power to step into the field of 
internal regulation. 





H. H. Leavey 





Hear Gordon at Troy 
George B. Gordon, director of ad- 
vanced underwriting services of Mutual 





Robert H. Wiehl, director of the 
men's division of the Juel Paulsen em- 
Ployment service, addressed the Sep- 
tember dinner meeting of Milwaukee 
cashiers, 





Benefit Life, spoke at the first fall meet- 
ing at Troy, N. Y., of Life Insurance- 
rrust Council of Eastern New York. 





Actuarial Club of Pacific 
States to Mark 25th Year 


Actuarial Club of the Pacific States 
will hold its silver anniversary meeting 
at Pebble Beach, Cal., Oct. 20-21. 

The gathering will open with talks 
on club history and achievements since 
its founding in 1927. Marcus Gunn, the 


————— ———— = 
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club’s first secretary, will preside over 
the reminiscences. 

Discussions will then turn to individ-- 
ual A. & H., group actuarial methods, 
and ordinary mortality and lapse factors. 
Miscellaneous topics will include 
changes in company rules to limit losses 
resulting from war, and possible re- 
vival of the risk pool plan. 





planning and 
Mutual Life 


I. I. Reeve, director of 
coordinating for Pacific 
since 1924, has retired. 


s 


Northwestern Mutual's 6’ 9” 
All-American Scores Again 


W. G. Henry of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life at Houston, former basket- 
ball All-American at Rice Institute, 
will begin management training as a 
supervisor at Dallas, Noy. 1. 

The 6’ 9” center joined the company 
following graduation in 1945. Since 
then he has graduated from the mar- 
keting institute at Southern Methodist, 
and passed tive C.L.U. examinations. 
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President’s Commission Gets 
Conflicting Views Regarding 
Federal Health Insurance 


Strong opinions as to the advisability 
of increasing government participation 
in the health insurance field were 
voiced at the one-day midwest hearing 
of the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation, held at St. 
Louis. Only one member of the 15-man 
commission was on hand, Dr. Evart A. 
Graham, professor emeritus of surgery 
at Washington University. The state- 
ments of those who spoke were tran- 
scribed and are to be studied later by 
the entire commission. 

There were some 40 medical, labor, 
farm, educational, religious and ‘“con- 
sumer” spokesmen heard. 

There is no need for the goverment 


to push “socialized medicine” on_ the 
American people, Dr. J. William 
Thompson, president of Missouri 


Medical Assn., declared. Great progress 
has been achieved in the medical field 
in Missouri by voluntary methods and 
he said these methods have proved 
“conducive to great results.” 

Rev. Edward T. Foote, acting dean 
of St. Louis University school of medi- 
cine, said that the health of the Amer- 
ican people is too precious to be tossed 


about as a “political bon bon.” He said 
maintenance of a desirable standard ot 
civilian health “would seem to depend 
rather directly upon maintenance of a 
desirable standard of medicine itself.” 

St. Louis area labor leaders took the op- 
posite stand, Oscar A. Ehrhardt, execu- 
tive secretary of CIO industrial union 
council, denouncing the doctors for 
“trying to pin the label of socialized 
medicine on federal aid proposals.” He 
urged development of a national pro- 
gram for prepayment of medical and 
hospital costs, contending there is a 
“desperate need for expanding state and 
local health services.” John I. ‘Rollings, 
executive secretary of AFL _ central 
trades and labor union, said “the only 
answer to the problem as we see it is 
a national health insurance program.” 

However, H. E. Slusher, president 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, said 
his organization opposes any form of 
compulsory health insurance. He ad- 
vocated a friendly attitude by the 
doctors in dealing with private, prepaid 
medical plans. 

Many St. Louis clergymen have 
found that adequate health services are 
a luxury item for most people, Rev. 
O. Walter Wagner, executive secretary 
of Metropolitan Church Federation, 
said. He added that “there is need for 
wide and wise public assistance for 
families who meet long illnesses and 
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How to stay solvent ... on 23/ a day 


The “average” man today, if he were to sustain a serious un- 
insured loss because of sickness or an accident, would face 


But for just 23c a day, that man can have guaranteed for him- 
self accident benefits of $200 per month for life, and $200 
monthly ‘sickness benefits* up to 5 years. 


That's the protection our Gold Medal Plan offers today’s white 


*Covers every affliction known to medical science. 
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serious accidents. Many people who be- 
long to what we call the middle in- 
come group lack adequate health ex- 
amination and medical and dental care, 
because they cannot afford them.” 


H. & A. Conference Holds 
Underwriting Forum 


H. & A. Underwriters Conference is 
conducting a 1%-day underwriting 
forum this week at Cincinnati. The 
meeting opened Tuesday afternoon with 
E. F. Brewer, Republic National Life, 
chairman of the underwriting commit- 
tee, presiding. H. Lewis Rietz, Lincoln 
National Life, chairman of the confer- 
ence executive committee, and C. O. 
Pauley, conference managing director, 
spoke briefly. Reports were given by 
the manual, underwriting and under- 
writing forms subcommittees, and talks 
on renewal underwriting were made by 
J. J. McCuistion, Woodmen Accident, 
and Charles D. Scott, Great American 
Reserve. Dr. John J. Phair, University 
of Cincinnati, college of medicine, dis- 
cussed “Our Present Day Concepts of 
Occupational Health Programs.” 

The Wednesday session started with 
an open forum at which C. M. Barry, 
Ohio State Life, was moderator. Un- 
derwriting limits were discussed by 
J. M. Wickman, Mutual Life of New 
York; stacking of hospital policies by 
A. M. Hansen, Mutual Benefit H. & A., 
and over-age risks by E. B. Forsythe, 
Illinois Mutual Casualty. Durward 
Ulfers, Mutual Benefit H. & A., and 
J. N. Crary, Connecticut General Life, 
talked on training of home office under- 
writers and in the afternoon Roy A. 
‘MacDonald, conference assistant direc- 
tor, conducted a class clinic on under- 
writing. 

From the opening of the forum Tues- 
day afternoon, with about 150 in attend- 
ance, the theme of the meeting, “Pro- 
gressive Underwriting,’ was carried on 
with reports of progress by those on the 
program. Mr. Pauley, in introductory 
remarks, said the strongest force in the 
A. & H. business is competition, and 
urged that state regulation which might 
tend to curb the freedom of that com- 
petition be watched. 

Mr. Helverson reported progress made 
by the classification manual committee, 
which he said has accomplished a great 
deal since the previous forum. Copies 
of the list of occupations and classifica- 
tions have been passed to underwriting 
committee members for review, ideas 
and suggestions. The occupational list 
is larger than in the present manual, 
and he promised that the new manual 
will be ready in not too far distant fu- 
ture. Mr. Barry in discussing the un- 
derwriting report of action on diseases 
and disabilities, published in 1949, sug- 
gested that it be revised soon. Messrs. 
McCuistion and Scott reported on ques- 
tionnaire findings as to renewal under- 
writing from two aspects, because of 
ave and after payment of benefits. Dr. 
Phair’s paper dealt with methods of 
meeting industrial health problems. 





Seeks Junior Actuary 


San Francisco civil service commission 
will hold examinations throughout the 
U. S. on or about Dec. 30 for a new 
position as junior actuary. The salary 
is $350 to $410 per month for a five-day 
week of 40 hours. 

Applicants must be citizens, between 
the ages of 21 and 65, and must make 
application by Nov. 28. The position 
will be with the retirement system of 
the employes of the city and county of 
San Francisco. 

Minimum requirements for the exami- 
nation is a college degree within the last 
10 years that included advanced courses 
in calculus, or a university degree within 
the last 10 years and one year of 
actuarial experience. Information is 
obtainable from San Francisco civil serv- 
ice commission, room 154 city hall, San 
Francisco. 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) branch of 
Union Central Life has moved to larger 
quarters at Room 620, Lincoln Bank 
Tower building. 


Friedman Opens New Office 
As Actuarial Consultant 


Lloyd K. Friedman, a fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries, has opened offices 
in the Gulf building 
at Houston as an 
actuarial consult- 
ant. 

A native Texan, 
a graduate of Rice 
Institute and Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Friedman 
will specialize in 
life insurance and 
employe benefit 
plans. He was a 
charter member 
and is now presi- 
dent of Actuaries’ 
Club of the South- 
west. He was with Great Southern Life 
for 21 years and was associate actuary 
of that company before he became 
actuary of Girard Life at Dallas. 

For 14 years he has served as con- 
sultant to management in setting up 
self-administered employe retirement 
plans. 


More Engelsman Data 


In the article in last week’s issue re- 
porting the resignation of Ralph G, 
Engelsman as general agent of Penn 
Mutual Life at New York City to be- 
some a consultant on sales promotion, 
some corrections are needed. Following 
are some additional facts on Mr. Engels. 
man’s background, taken from Penn 
Mutual’s official announcement. 

Starting with Equitable Society in 
1919, he earned early recognition as a 
producer and for his sales promotion 
ideas. After his first five years he be- 
came a lecturer on salesmanship at the 
New York University life insurance 
training course. He was the youngest 
member at the organization meeting of 
the Million Dollar Round Table at 
Memphis in 1927. 

He was appointed general agent for 
Penn Mutual at New York City in 1928, 
Starting his agency from scratch and 
producing paid-for business of over $3 
million in his first year. He was chair- 
man of the general agents and man- 
agers section at the 1932 N.A.L.U.meet- 
ing at San Francisco. In 1935-36 he was 
president of New York City Life Under- 
writers Assn., and in 1941 of the New 
York State association. In 1939 he was 
program chairman of the N.A.L.U. con- 
vention at St. Louis and he has just 
been reappointed to the same assign- 
ment and will be program chairman at 
the 1953 meeting at Cleveland. He is 
immediate past president of the Mid- 
town Managers Assn. 

Mr. Engelsman was national director 
of the payroll savings plan of the United 
States Treasury during the last war. He 
has lectured in more than 100 cities in 
the U. S. and Canada, is the author of 
nine books on salesmanship and nu- 
merous articles. 

He will continue as a personal pro- 
ducer for Penn Mutual. 


L. K. Friedman 








Actuaries Program Oct. 6 

‘Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice will hold its annual meeting 
at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 

The discussions will be based on 
articles contained in the forthcoming 
volume of the proceedings. These 1- 
clude Funding Methods for Self-In- 
sured Pensions, by H. L. Seal; Federal 
and State Regulations of Pensions, F. 
E. Gerry; Workmen’s Compensation 
Rate Regulation, E. I. Evans; Funding 
Practices, Labor Negotiated Pensions, 
W. A. Weiss; Probability Distributions, 
Life Annuity Reserves, R. H. Taylor. 

There will be a dinner and speaker. 


Record C.L.U. Enrollment 


Enrollment for C.L.U. courses spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles chapter has 
reached a record 89. There are 30 
students for part A; 30 for part B, and 
29 for part C. Part D is not being given 
this year. Classes will be held at Unt 
versity of Southern California. 
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Selection Men’s Cincinnati 


Rally Draws High Attendance 


An attractive program made up of 
forums and case clinics and spiced by 
general featured addresses brought out 
an attendance of about 435 for the an- 
nual gathering of Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters, being held at Cin- 
cinnati this week. Election of officers 
takes place Friday. 

Richard S. Rust, vice-president and 
secretary of Union Central, made the 
welcoming address. His company was 
host at a reception. 


Presidential Address 


In his presidential address, James Q. 
Taylor, 2nd_ vice-president of North- 
western National Life, termed as im- 
pressive the progress made in under- 
writing over the past 30 years, espe- 
cially in the substandard field, and the 
increasing importance of the lay under- 
writer’s part in selecting risks. Years 
ago, the underwriter was given little 
authority for approval of other than 
clearly standard business, everything of 
a borderline basis being referred to the 
medical director, actuary or a selection 
committee. His future then seemed 
very limited, but the rapid growth of 
companies and the market advances in 
medical science made it necessary for 
medical directors to devote more time 
to research, with the result that more 
and more responsibility was given the 
underwriter. Besides reducing the cost 
of underwriting, this greatly increased 
the service to the field. 

The lay underwriter today does the 
majority of selection work on both 
medical and non-medical factors, Mr. 
Taylor observed. While they still must 
consult with the medical men and actu- 
aries on certain problems, he urged 
underwriters to do everything possible 
to increase their knowledge on techni- 
cal matters so they can do as much 
independently as is possible. 

The average agent was described by 
Mr. Taylor as being much better in- 
formed today than he was 30 years ago, 
helping to make the job of the under- 
writer easier. Because the agent is 
conversant with technical underwriting 
principles, the selection man is kept on 
his toes and, consequently, is more 
likely to be well-informed. Because of 
their increased knowledge, agents have 
contributed toward improved mortality 
experience and higher persistency. 


Must Be Salesman 


By cultivating the art of salesman- 

ship, Mr. Taylor said the underwriter 
can do much to improve public rela- 
tions. The underwriter must sell both 
himself in his decisions to the agents 
and their clients. He said one of the 
best ways to improve public relations, 
and to help an agent deliver a rated 
policy, is to take the time when making 
a substandard offer to write a letter 
explaining why and whether the im- 
pairment is one for which a. better 
rating might be expected in the future. 
Under the pressure of work, it is easy 
to overlook these and other seemingly 
insignificant things which actually go 
a long way toward making the agent’s 
Job an easier one. 
_ Even though the underwriter’s posi- 
tion in the business is improved, there 
1s much that can be done to consolidate 
the gains, Mr. Taylor said. This can 
be accomplished, he - opined, through 
activities of the institute and Home 
Office Life Underwriters Assn., as well 
as through individual effort. He sug- 
gested this be done by acquiring a 
broader knowledge of all phases of the 
business. 

Agreeing that underwriting always 
commands first attention, Mr. Taylor 
asserted that the time for extending 
horizons, especially of the two under- 
writers’ associations, has arrived. He 
said he believes the programs of these 
groups should more frequently feature 
speakers on phases of the business other 
than underwriting, even if there be a 


diminution of case clinics and open 
forums. The greater knowledge the 
underwriter has of the problems of 
others in the business, the better pre- 
prepared he will be to coordinate his 
job with theirs. 


Metropolitan. Describing such under- 
writing as that which is concerned with 
the relationship between the amount of 
an individual’s insurance and the finan- 
cial loss to be incurred at his death, 
he said the fundamental problem is to 
avoid any situation where death would 
result in a profit to the beneficiary. 
Ability to pay or usefulness to a 
man’s heirs is not sufficient measure of 
how much insurance should be issued, 
according to Mr. Craig. The guide 
must be a more positive one. The point 


the underwriter-should look for specu- 
lation. Assured will buy more if he 
thinks it is a good bargain, and by so 
doing selects against the company be- 
cause he knows more about himself 
than the underwriter can ever learn. 

As a positive guide, Mr. Craig con- 
tinued, the ratio of ‘premium outlay to 
applicant’s income is logical and more 
readily applicable to all cases than any 
other, and a suitable ratio can be deter- . 
mined by past mortality experience. In 
effect, the underwriter is saying that 


A summary of various theories on where applicant buys insurance in ex- the company will not issue all that the 
financial underwriting was given by cess of reasonable requirements of his applicant decides he can afford and that 
Douglas S. Craig, 2nd vice-president, dependents is precisely the point where (CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 





‘The time to buy ite insurance 
is before you think you can attord Oh aa 


A message of specific 
interest to June graduates 


By DR. HEROLD C. HUNT 





General Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


“ N we are young, and our 
earnings small, we may feel we 
cannot afford life insurance. 

‘But to delay is to let a golden op- 
portunity slip by. For while youth 
may penalize us in income, it has 
special advantages when it comes to 
life insurance. Rates are far lower at 
this time. Responsibilities are not yet 
competing so strongly for each dollar 
we make. And we are more certain 
of passing medical requirements. 

“Youth is an important period of 
preparation for life. All of us acknowl- 
edge this in our growing insistence 
on better schools, higher standards 
of education, sounder vocational 
guidance, better-rounded social activ- 
ities. We would do well to show a 
similar concern in advising the young 
to give early thought to starting a 
life insurance program. 

“The fact is that life insurance an- 
swers, aS nothing else can, a vital 
need for every young person’s future. 
It is a basic, solid preparation for his 
economic life and well-being—and 
the well-being of those who may one 
day be dependent upon him.” 


* 


‘ 
A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL AGENT 
CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


By character, ability, and training, North- 
western Mutual agents are well qualified. 
Many have earned the designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Their company has 95 years’ experi- 
ence, is one of the six largest, and accepts 
applications only through its own agents. 
Because of its unique advantages, includ- 
ing low net cost, nearly half the new poli- 
cies issued go to present policyholders. 

For a sound review of your security 
plans, call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL PoLicyHoLDER. Dr. Hunt is nationally known as an educator and school 
administrator. He is another of the prominent men whose well-rounded programs for family security 
include life insurance with Northwestern Mutual. 


Zhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lsurance Company 


WItSCONSIN 


MIERWAUKEE, 





APPEARED IN TIME AND NEWSWEEK 
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In his company, as in most, the its success is instilled. One adviser 
same sales organization is responsible called the “A. & H. man,” regardless 


Meeting Debates Life, A. me: H. Merger 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
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volved, there will be a tendency to have 
high peaks and low valleys which could 
be smoothed out if the personnel were 
given proper training to handle both 
types of business. 

To those who might object because 
of the difficulty in training of personnel, 
Mr. Ramsey observed it has been the 
experience of one of the older com- 
panies w hich started out in the A. & H. 
field that it is not any more difficult to 
train personnel to do a combined job 
than it is for an individual type of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Savage outlined life and A. & H. 
functions that are merged in general 
files, actuarial, and sales records and 
touched on policyowners’ service han- 
dling. Since A. & H. application files 
are frequently used in the settlement of 
claims, these are kept in a unit which 
is separate from general files, but oth- 
erwise filing activities have been com- 
pletely consolidated, thus providing in- 
formation in one place which can be used 


for new business and claims of either 
type. Time consumed in looking for 


past experience on a given risk is great- 
ly reduced and the same clerks service 
all files. Before consolidation, the com- 
pany frequently missed information al- 
ready on file when a new application 
was received. If a life application came 
in, sometimes overlooked was the previ- 
ous experience on the risk in the A. & 
H. department, and vice versa. With 
less handling a more reliable way ot 
gathering information on risks has 
evolved and with fewer clerks involved. 

While necessity to some degree re- 
quires consolidating actuarial functions 
into one operation, Mr. Savage said it 
would be desirable to do so even if his 
company were a small one. Much dupli- 
cation of effort in preparing new con- 
tracts can be avoided where the actu- 
arial activity is under one head. In 
addition, it is often desirable to have 
some of the life actuarial data available 
when considering A. & H. problems, and 
vice versa. The pooling of background 
information, and thinking, helps to sim- 
plify the actuarial function. 
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“We expect every Bankerslifeman to get his man, Flupwick .. . 
But isn’t that Northwest Mountie costume a little too dramatic?” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Dramatize Their Business 


It is 


true that Bankerslifemen know how to dramatize the 


problems of their prospects . . . and the solution they propose, 


but we honestly don’t know of any who have gone in for cos- 


tuming. 


Bankerslifemen are taught how to dramatize their selling... 


then shown how it works in practice, under careful supervision. 


That way they are able to make the problem a living, vital one 


for their prospects . 


let the problem put on the pressure 


for accepting their recommendations. 


Sensible dramatization is just one of the characteristics of 


typical Bankerslifemen that make them the kind of life under- 


writers you like to know as friends, fellow workers or com- 


petitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 


|the merged operation. 


| functions 


for the production of both life and A. 
& H. business, Mr. Savage said. There- 
fore, sales records which reflect the per- 
formance of various agents and offices 
should be maintained in the same place. 
Besides being a valuable tool for evalu- 
ating the performance of agents, the 
consolidation of records facilitates the 
handling of data required for sales con- 
tests, etc. 

Although the company is working 
toward consolidation of its policyown- 
ers’ service, Mr. Savage remarked that 
the functionalization is not yet com- 
plete. Merging of the lines does not 
necessarily mean that every person in- 
volved in the operation handles each 
one. Frequently it is desirable to have 
certain individuals specialize in one or 
the other. Also, by combining life and 
A. & H. activities by functions, it is 
possible to reduce the number of per- 
sons required in the higher echelons of 
a company, the expensive bracket. 

In life insurance the various functions 
and phases of the business have been 
broken down for some time, Mr. Savage 
observed. The & H. business, to 
some degree, also should be broken 
down within the home office. It is too 
much to expect one man, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “A. & H. man,” to be 
lable to control and administer all of the 
phases and functions of the A. & H. 
business. Individuals who can handle 

& H. activities as a separate opera- 
| 


tion are rare. 





‘AGAINST 


j (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 

in policyowners’ service departments 
|generally devote the majority of their 
‘time to the calculation of loan and cash 
j; values, extended and paid up insurance, 
‘and plan changes. To perform these 
|duties competently, a separate training 
function is required. 

Because the two types of insurance 
are so basically different, particularly 
from an underwriting and service point 
of view, Mr. Wisely described the train- 
ing of personnel for dependable process- 
‘ing of both lines as too costly and time 
/consuming, and without satisfactory re- 
}sults. This is particularly true in to- 
day’s labor market with the high rate 
of turnover and general employe indif- 
‘ference. The premium unit under an 
laverage A. & H. policy is generally 
|lower and the period of exposure short- 
er than that of a life policy, with the 





jresult that procedures to maintain oper- 


'ating costs at a minimum cannot be uni- 


form. 


Basic company operation may dictate 
many procedures, according to Mr. 
| Hermanek. A small volume would prob- 
ably find some temporary advantage to 
When the vol- 
however, the separate 
will permit better service, 
more thorough training, and progressive 
lattitudes. Together these spell greater 
| production. 
| Mr. Hermanek expressed himself as 
| against installing the merged operation 
initially with a view toward changing to 
| separate functions when volume in- 
creases. To do so would possibly entail 
'changes in policy numbering, application 
filing and numbering, separation of rec- 
| ord ‘cards, and numerous other changes. 
| Rather, set up the A. & H. separately. 
Establish all functions under a super- 
' visor and 5, 10, or 15 employes, depend- 
ing on initial volume. As volume in- 
creases, expansion from this nucleus is 
no problem. Basic procedures are not 
interrupted and service carries on at the 
same level. These few employes regard 
themselves as pioneers, working out 


/ume increases, 


‘small difficulties from day to day under 


direction of the supervisor. As a result 


}each one becomes grounded in the over- 


all procedure, and has at least a working 
knowledge of functions other than his 
own. 

Especially with 
branching out into A. & H., 


those companies 
the newer 


|line can very easily become an orphan 
,unless a sense of responsibility toward 


of his enthusiasm or capabilities, is not 
sufficient to insure success. All the co- 
operation he can get from the top execu- 
tive to the supply clerk will be needed. 

“Would the life underwriters give prej- 
erence to handling life applications, set- 
ting the A. & H. apps aside?,” Mr. Her- 
manek asked. Would the policy issue 
clerks, burdened with an_ increasing 
number of policy forms, riders, and en- 
dorsements, consider the A. & H. a nec- 
essary evil and handle it accordingly? 
Would life claim men, generally satis- 
fied with a completed proof, death cer- 
tificate, and inspection persevere under 
the trials of a comparatively tremendous 
volume of A. & H. claims? Would the 
employes of other clerical functions be 
biased in servicing this business: As 
a general rule, Mr. Hermanek opined 
that they would. 

Under separate operations employes 
are trained specifically to handle A. & 
H., they learn the fundamentals of one 
type of insurance and their errors will 
be fewer, with production much higher. 

In separating functions the theory be- 
hind assembly line production is being 
applied, the speaker stated. The num- 
ber of separate operations the employe 
is asked to learn and exercise is limited. 
She will become more proficient in a 
shorter time, turning out a greater pro- 
duction with less error. 

Finally there is an allocation prob- 
lem which should not be taken lightly, 
Mr. Hermanek said, especially — since 
management is going to keep an eye on 
the new venture. Figures received 
through using a formula in merged de- 
partments will be questionable. Sepa- 
rate functions will eliminate “~ ques- 
tion on whether life is carrying A. & H., 
or whether it is the parasite. 


Set L.L.A.M.A. Management 
Meet for Oct. 23-24 at Rye 


“Twin Problems of 1952” will be the 
theme for the annual management con- 
ference, sponsored by L.I.A.M.A., Oct. 
23-24 at Rye, N. 

Herbert W. Florer_ of Aetna Life, 
Boston, will open the first session fol- 
lowing a fellowship luncheon. 

Speakers will include Laurence W. 
Morrison, research consultant for 
L.I.A.M.A.; Vincent B. Coffin, senior 
vice-president of Connecticut Mutual 
Life; Frederick D. Russell, president of 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
and Spencer McCarty, Provident Mutual 
Life, Albany, N. Y., chairman of the 
compensation committee of N.A.L.U 


Martin at Zone 1 Rally 


Connecticut Commissioner W. Ellery 
Allyn led discussions at the meeting of 
zone 1 insurance commissioners at Port- 
land, Me. Mr. Allyn is chairman ot 
the zone. Wade Martin, president ot 
N.A.LC., attended. 








Helen G. Irwin, registrar of Equitable 
Life of Iowa and president of National 
Federation of Business & Professional 
Women’s Clubs, was a guest at the lunch- 
eon of the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Tabie at Atlantic City, which 
she addressed briefly. She is shown here 
with Herbert H. Hedges, general agent 
of Equitable of Iowa at Kansas City an 
a past president of N.A.L.U. 
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Tells How Health 
Insurance Council 
Aids A. & H. Field 


A start in improving relationships of 
the A. & H. business with doctors and 
hospital groups has been made through 
the Health Insurance Council, James 
Andrews, Jr., director of health insur- 
ance for Life Insurance Assn. of 
America, told the insurance law section 
of American Bar Assn. at San Fran- 


cisco. 
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While in many areas the insurer-hos- | 


pital-doctor relationships were already | 


good, Mr. Andrews explained that doc- 
tor and hospital administrators are both 
realistic enough to recognize that, with 
philanthropy greatly reduced, many vol- 
untary health institutions are dependent 
primarily on income from their patients, 
and this in turn is supplied to an in- 
creasing degree by the insurers. “Most 
medical care personnel also recognize 
that the system of paying for that care 
remains healthiest when the public has 
a choice of many competitive agencies 
such as is now provided by the insur- 
ance companies, the cooperatives and 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield,” he added. 
Group hospital admission plans as de- 
veloped by the council, represent one 
type of activity that can help remove 
the frictions that develop as more 
people are covered with health insur- 
ance, Mr. Andrews declared. However, 
he warned that patience and good will 
are essential characteristics on the part 
of all participants if the voluntary sys- 
tem of paying for medical and hospital 
care is to continue and command public 
support in preference to a compulsory 
system under government control. 


Business Called Complex 


The diversity of coverage in the 
health insurance field, its growth as a 
sideline to casualty insurance on one 
hand or life insurance on the other, 
have caused the business to be attacked 
for being complex in its relationships, 
Mr. Andrews said. It grew up in an 
unplanned way, and over half of the 
insurance in force is in the group field, 
or when Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
are included, the figure goes up to al- 
most 75%. In group insurance a third 
party comes between the insurer and 
the beneficiary—an employer or a union 
—and financial and administrative con- 
siderations are bound to effect the abil- 
ity of the insurers to coordinate their 
coverages with the needs of the public 
as seen through the eyes of those who 
provide the services—doctors and hos- 
pitals. In developing the group cover- 
ages, the interests of these third parties 
who have questions of general wage 
structure to consider as well, must be 
coordinated with those of the insured 
and the doctors and hospitals. 

It was out of a conflict of interests 
between these parties that the hospital 
admissions plans were developed. Mr. 
Andrews explained that a group in- 
sured in Chicago, that happened to be 
a newspaper, was told that the coverage 
for its employes could not be accepted 
as credit at a hospital admissions desk. 
The hospitals said that the employe’s 
group coverage could not be taken as 
credit because: 


List Objections 


1, The hospital did not know whether 
the insurance was in force as to a par- 
ticular patient or whether he had paid 
his premium. 

2. The hospital did not know what 
the benefits might be since they vary 
trom policy to policy. 

- It was not known whether the 
benefits would be payable in this par- 
ticular case because of some clause in 
the policy. 

_4. If the hospital were to take an as- 
signment, it would not know whether 
its form would be acceptable to the in- 
surer, 

_5. Should the hospital take an as- 
signment, the patient might be paid 
first and fail to pay the hospital. 


6. The claim blanks of companies 
are so diverse as to require extensive 
clerical work and consequent delay in 
the payment of a claim. 

Following the introduction of the Chi- 
cago plan four years ago, 30 other pro- 
grams were put into effect throughout 
the country. One of the by-products of 
this movement has been to take the 
“mumbo-jumbo” out of A. & H. insur- 
ance, Mr. Andrews remarked. Even if 
prospects understand their hospitaliza- 
tion policies when they buy them, they 
soon forget the terms if they do not 
actually use the policy immediately. 
Under these plans, at the very time the 


insurance is to be used, all parties 
understand what is provided. Hospitals 
are no longer bothered with patients 
who claim they are insured for the full 
bill. They are able to advise patients 
to take less costly accommodations 
more in keeping with their resources. 
Employers are encouraged to liberalize 
their plans making them more realistic. 


C.LO. Terms N. Y. Expense 
Limitation Unconstitutional 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) : 
to govern company practices outside of 
the state. 





+) 








The present type of expense limita- 
tions have been in effect in New York 
since 1907 

Judge Fennelly sigmed a show cause 
order against Superintendent Bohlinger 
and John Hancock requiring both to 
show why enforcement of the law should 
not be suspended pending litigation 
aimed at invalidating it. 

The action has been directed against 
the company because it refused to grant’ 
a pay increase under a contract reopen- 
ing. The company has declared no mar- 
gin existed for raises under the law’s 
formula. 














Coming Through Ahead of Time! 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
Reaches $200 Million Mark! 


On October Sth, next, Bankers Nation- 
al will celebrate its 25th Anniversary. 
For that date, we had a goal of $200 
million of insurance in force—that fig- 
ure was reached on June 11th! 


An enthusiastic agency force, new, espe- 
cially designed policies—Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospital—generous commis- 
sions, and a sincere, friendly and inter- 
ested Home Office personnel have made 
that possible. 
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ing the principles of the industrial debit 
system. This has eliminated the home 
office operation of maintaining detailed 
historical records on individual loans. 

Similar economies were reported by 
Donald T. Nelson, controller of the 
Standard of Oregon, through the adop- 
tion of premium accounting on punch 
cards, including punch card _ notices. 
Speedier operations and an actual sav- 
ing of 7% of employe work time in 
the tabulating department were cited. 

Organized development of procedural 
changes was discussed by C. A. Cole- 
man, assistant secretary, Jefferson 
Standard Life, who stressed the im- 
portance of properly selling new ideas, 
both to individual workers and to man- 
agement. 


Reviews Mechanization 


With the great changes in office oper- 
ations and the high degree of mechani- 
zation, management problems have in- 
creased materially and will continue to 
grow, according to Mr. Batchler, who 
traced the developments in manage- 
ment problems and techniques over the 


past 35 years and predicted even greater 
changes in the next 35 years. 

Above all, Mr. Batchler pointed out, 
as mechanization has progressed, it has 
become more and more evident that the 
human element remains dominant in all 
operations. Among the great changes 
in personnel cited by Mr. Batchler were 
the addition of many women, now in 
the majority, to offices that were for- 
merly predominantly male; upgrading 
of the educational level of office per- 
sonnel; development of continuous train- 
ing of workers for increasing the busi- 
knowledge of the employe. 

Describes Today’s Executive 

Today's life insurance executive was 
pictured by Mr. Batchler as one who 
is busier than ever; has more problems; 
is under greater pressure for speed in 
solving problems; has to be promptlv 
responsive to new ideas and opportuni- 
ties and is exected to be more alert and 
better informed, better educated and 
better equipped than any of his prede- 
cessors. 

“The quality of the company of the 





here's Som ething ee Nal 





indirectly. 





American United published a little booklet on the 
occasion of its 75th birthday. We’re sort of proud of it, 
because it is not so much an annual report as it is a 
summary of what the life insurance business actually is. 
It is called: “75 Years of Guarding the Most 
Important Dollars in Your Life” . . . and quite 
possibly it may give you an idea or two to use as you 
go about selling people important dollars. There are 
no strings attached to this offer . . . the life insurance 
business is a friendly business and, if we can help 
you sell more life insurance, all of us will benefit 


True, the booklet also tells American United’s 
story, but we have a hunch you'll not mind that too 
much. Just drop a post card to “Advertising Manager,” 
ask for the “Important Dollars” booklet, and it will 
be mailed to you promptly. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








future will be in direct proportion to 
the quality of its personnel,” he con- 
cluded. ‘Evaluate the future in terms 
of men and women, not in terms of 
machines.” 

Tremendous strides in productivity 
among life insurance office workers have 
been made in the past decade, observed 
Devereux C. Josephs, president of New 
York Life. 

Citing the experience of his own com- 
pany, Mr. Josephs said that “our aver- 
age efficiency, the output of work per 
man-hour of labor, increased about 31% 
between 1940 and 1950.” In other 
words, he pointed out, “if we had con- 








Kansas City Life was represented at the 
meeting by the youngest student ever to 


receive an LOMA fellowship: Charles 
Sasse, 21, this year passed his 14th exam- 
ination to receive his fellowship. Mr. Sasse, 
who passed all of the courses in only four 
years, started with the company in 1948. 





tinued our 1940 methods unchanged 
for 10 years, it would have required 
31% more labor to get the work done 
in 1950—which would have meant em- 
ployment of 2,000 additional people.” 
Even without these additional workers, 
the payroll doubled in the decade, due 
to increases in the going wage rate as 
set by competition. 


Machine Investment Soars 


Mechanization has accounted for 
much of the change, Mr. Josephs stated, 
some measure of the addition of ma- 
chines being found in the rise of invest- 
ment per worker from $70 in 1900 to 
$140 in 1920 and $260 in 1950. 

“We are only on the threshold of an 
expanded rate of capital expenditure 
which will give the white collar worker 
the effectiveness that we can expect 
from full utilization of modern technol- 
ogy,” he added pointing to the $1,700 
machine investment per worker in pri- 
vate industry as a whole. 

Life insurance being an expanding 
business, these productivity increases 
do not result in disemployment, Mr. 
Josephs said. 

So important is the matter of methods 
and procedures and worker efficiency 
that New York Life has established a 
separate department to study and rec- 
ommend changes, he said. Even so, 
the individual worker remains the key 
to successful operatiion, and human re- 


lations should have top management 
priorities. 
Colds Are Costly 

The costly effects of the common 


cold among. groups of workers can be 
sharply reduced, it was demonstrated 
by Dr. Floyd M. Green, medical direc- 
tor of the Columbus Mutual Life. Citing 
a three-year organized drive by his 


company against employe colds, Dr, 
Green said that absenteeism has been 
sharply curtailed, with the cold taking 
a less important role. 
_ The program consisted of three actiy- 
ities: education of employes as to 
causes and consequences of the cold: 
air sterilization in the offices and dis. 
pensary treatment for those with colds 
as well as other ailments. : 
To double check the results of the 
program, Dr. Green said, careful rec. 
ords were maintained and the air sterj- 
lization system was briefly discontinued 
three times. Each time, there was an 
immediate, sharp rise in colds and ab- 
senteeism. Once the entire program 
was stopped for a three-month period 
and absenteeism due to colds increased 
almost 100%, compared with the pre. 
vious two years. On anothcr occasion, 
a temporary break in the air steriliza- 
tion process, unknown to the manage- 
ment, was discovered by a sudden, un- 
warranted rise in colds and absenteeism, 


Efficiency Impaired 


“Each individual in the U. S. on the 
average will probably have two colds 
a year with a duration of five days 
each,” Dr. Green said. “The minimum 
days lost by workers on account of 
the common cold and its after-effects is 
five per annum. The life insurance busi- 
ness alone has a loss of 625,000 days 
per year among company office work- 
ers, due to the cold.” In addition to 
the actual work time lost,, there is 
heavy cost from inefficient work by 
those reporting to work with colds, he 
pointed out. 

Warning of a probable rise in em- 
bezzlements and other employe crimes 
in the months ahead, H. O. Molitor, 
sales manager for the special risks de- 
partment of Continental Casualty, urged 
management to increase loss _preven- 
tion efforts, both to save costly defal- 
cations and to help keep employes from 
committing crimes. : 

Mr. Molitor said losses due to em- 
bezzlement, fraudulent conversion, theft 
and other crimes committed by dis- 
honest employes are estimated at more 
than $500 million annually. They have 
‘increased rather sharply during the 
past two years and from current indi- 
cations are far from reaching their 
peak.” 

Among the leading causes, Mr. Moli- 
tor cited were betting on horses; fast 
women, living beyond earned income 
or up to yearned income; unwise use of 
credit; addiction to excessive drinking; 


speculation; lack of adequate super- 
vision. 
Many companies are _ inadequately 


bonded against such losses, he pointed 
out, as they think in terms of annual 


‘losses and a large number of defaults 


are cumulative over many years before 
discovery. 


Seminar Sessions 


An industrial seminar was presided 
over by John C. Timmerman, 3rd vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life. A panel 
discussion followed talks by Lester A. 
Moriarity, assistant secretary John Han- 
cock, and Harry F. Taylor, assistant 
secretary of American National. Mod- 
erator was Everett H. Lane, executive 
vice-president of Boston Mutual Life. 


Whether or not A. & H. operations 
should be merged with life was the sub- 
ject of another seminar, and it is treated 
elsewhere in this issue. 

J. D. Milne, assistant secretary Can- 
ada Life, headed a seminar on the 
aspects of life company costs. Another 
seminar on planning round tables was 
divided into discussion groups of about 
25 persons each. The concluding panel 
discussion considered methods of com- 
bating personnel shortages. 


TDB Hearing in N. J. Oct. 2 


Insurers have been invited by dis- 
ability insurance service of New Jersey 
division of employment security to 4 
meeting Oct. 2 at Trenton, for the pur- 
pose of discussing procedural matters 
arising out of the recent changes of the 
temporary disability benefits law. 
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Policyholders Called Best Prospects 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








leading agent, his record being tops in 
both total volume and ordinary volume. 
This is the fourth year that Mr. Davis 
has been ordinary volume leader. 

Edward J. Kavanaugh of the William 
B. Hoyer agency at Columbus, O., led 
all other agents in total premiums dur- 
ing the convention year. 

Leader in ordinary premiums was Ben- 
jamin H. Hunt, Boston. For the second 
successive year, Morton Y. Bullock, III, 
Baltimore, was named leader in the 
number of lives. Leading woman agent 
of the year as to total volume was Mrs. 
Portia S. Von Gunten, Columbus, O. 

First-time qualifiers to the convention 
were welcomed by George Vinsonhaler, 
ond vice president, who congratulated 
them on meeting the first test of leader- 
ship and success. Pleading for a posi- 
tive approach to the task of leadership, 
Mr. Vinsonhaler reminded his audience 
that improvement always comes from 
doing things, rather than from not doing 
things. “A man who sets a standard, 
and a means of achieving it, and who 
adheres to the pattern of success set up 
by himself has found the positive way 
to a positive goal,” he said. 


Always Good Time to Buy 


Byron K. Elliott, executive vice-pres- 
ident asserted there is no time that is 
not a good time to buy life insurance. 
“However great a problem changes in 
money values may be,” he said, “life 
insurance is not without its sound rea- 
sons of necessity for every American. 
When the history of this period is writ- 
ten, it may well appear that today 
was the best time to pay for life insur- 
ance or to make any contract for the 
future delivery of dollars. In the long 
series of inflationary cycles we have 
had in the past, such a moment has 
often appeared at the peak. In any case 
the payment of premium dollars com- 
menced in any part of a cycle will have 
a tendency to assume an average value 
over a period of years.” 

Mr. Elliott opined that “your skill 
as agents in selling life insurance is 
not so much in convincing a man to 
change his mind as it is in finding out 
what his problem is, as he sees it— not 


as you see it—and then making life 
insurance work as the means to solve 
it. Doubtless you have known some men 
who by virtue of a vigorous application 
of personality and other such techniques, 
could overpower almost anyone’s re- 
sistance to buying a life insurance pol- 
icy; but you also have observed that 
when a policy is sold by one man’s 
domination of another, it rarely stays 
sold by itself, and must be sold again.” 

R. Radcliffe Massey, vice-president, 
declared that “the successful life insur- 
ance man doesn’t exist who doesn’t 
know the taste of failure, the disappoint- 
ments and the discouragements which 
are part of the fabric of achievement. 
The man who wins out is the man who 
has the character and the courage to 
surmount these obstacles.” 

Describing the job of the life agent 
as one of the best examples of ‘making 
a life as well as a living,” Mr. Massey 
pointed out that the same sort of zest 
is part of the nature of a good agent, 
as is present in the soldier, the ex- 
plorer, the inventor, the artist. The 
words ‘routine’ and ‘monotony’ are not 
in his dictionary. He has the advantage 
of being in business for himself, of mak- 
ing the best use of his time according 
to his individual talents. 


SELLING TIPS 








Four leading producers discussed 
some ideas and processes they have 
found helpful. 

Leonard A. Goodman, Jr., El Paso, 
described his recall to active service 
during the Korea conflict as an op- 
portunity to study the business from 
the “outside.” He said this made him 
realize the importance of budgeting his 
time, developing proper work habits, 
prospecting constantly, and setting his 
clients a good example with an adequate 
insurance program. 

Using diagrams, Don A. Greenwood, 
Peoria, drew several parallels between 
insurance selling and football. A for- 
mer professional football player . and 
coach, Mr. Greenwood said a “success- 


ful system employed by an outstanding 
coach must include four basic ideas: 
1. The men must be sold on the sys- 
tem; 2. The men must be assigned 
jobs that best fit their capabilities; 3. 
The coach must be able to get them 
to perform to the best of their abil- 
ities; 4. There must be a continuous 
prospecting program so that retiring 
players may be replaced, and com- 
petition provided for the established per- 
formers. It seems to me that these tour 
basic ideals would apply to the plan 
of most any successful life agent or 
manager.” 


Traits of Good Agent 


He said the good agent should be an 
extrovert, with a desire to increase his 
income and a willingness to increase 
his calls on prospects, and he. should 
be a man with self-reliance, resourceful- 
ness, and perseverance.” 

Robert E. Gladden, Detroit, told how 
he organizes his days, so as to sell the 
utmost in insurance. He devotes three 
hours in the field to every two in the 
office, and has his work week completely 
planned from a haircut Thursday morn- 
ing to three interviews the following 
Wednesday night. 

“Three things that can help to im- 
prove closing ratios and the average 
size of cases,” Mr. Gladden stated, “are 
confidence, knowledge and stricter qual- 
ification of the prospect. “The latter,” 
he concluded, “helps us to have better 
prospects and cuts down the time we 
spend with non-buyers.” 





Polio Cover Is Expensive 
Line, Gilmartin Says 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


While a two-year policy is the best be- 
cause the insurance is sold in epidemic 
areas and as an epidemic ordinarily 
does not occur two years in succession 
in the same locality, experience in the 
second year can be expected to be more 
favorable. However, when the policy is 
for two years, commissions and ex- 
penses must be prepaid out of surplus. 

At the end of the first year of opera- 
tions, Continental, he said, was forced 
to draw out of surplus an amount equal 
to almost 50% of the premiums written. 


Agenda for A.L.C. 
Annual Meeting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





World, Max Freedman, Winnipeg Free 
Press, Winnipeg, Man. 

Thoughts on Mortality and Immortal- 
ity, Dr. G. F. Tegtmeyer, medical direc- 
tor Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Luncheon, Frazar B. Wilde presiding. 

Platform for America, Allan B. Kline, 
president American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Chicago. 

A Definition of the Chemical Industry, 
Dr. Charles A. Thomas, president Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

Why the People of the United States 
Need a Gold Standard, Dr. Walter E. 
Spahr, professor of economics New York 
University. 

7:30 p.m., Annual Dinner Dance. 

FRIDAY MORNING, OCT. 10 


FINANCIAL SECTION 
Chairman’s Remarks, Julian D. An- 
hows, president Columbian National 
e. 


What Top Management Expects of the 
Investment Department, Harry W. Man- 
ning, vice-president and managing. di- 
rector Great-West Life. 

Mortgage Problems as Affected by 
Motor Transportation, James C. Downs, 
Jr., president Real Estate Research 
Corp., Chicago. 

Chemistry Incorporated, Earl P. Stev- 
enson, president Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge. 

Luncheon, Julian D. Anthony, chair- 
man. 

Our Highway Problem Today, Pyke 
Johnson, president Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington. 

Installment Credit in Our Economy, 
Carl M. Flora, vice-president First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

The Tollgate Redeems the Bonds, 
Robert B. Patrick, financial vice-presi- 
dent Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Business session. 

Election of officers. 


Home Life Officers Get 


Together in Poconos 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


was handled by J. Finley Allen, vice- 
president and secretary; Guy Pickering, 
actuary, and George Gamache, assistant 
secretary. 

Saturday afternoon there was a soft- 
ball game between the “Old Men” and 
the “Young Men” with the middle- 
aged men acting as spectators. 

Sunday morning an open forum dis- 
cussion ‘covered a wide variety of topics. 
Mr. Worthington acted as chairman. 















Appointment at 


Saturday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


Important 


2 p.m. 


"Fie a neighborhood game every 


Bobby’s father 


“calls” it every week. Not once has he 
heard the old familiar cry of “Kill the ump!’. 


The kids think he’s great. 


Bobby’s dad is a life underwriter for the 


Great - West Life. 


Umpiring ball games and 


helping with other community activities 


are an important part of his life. 

underwriters, he is dedicated to the task of 
making people happy, healthy, and financially 
secure. Their future is his business today. 
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Life insurance in force exceeds $390,000,000.00 
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Junior Estate Plan 
Increases 5 Times at Age 21 
at NO INCREASED COST! 


Our Junior Estate Plan provides a permanent 
insurance estate in the form of a practical, sound 
thrift program for all persons under age 15. 

No increase in cost at age 21 . .. no further 
medical examination . . . cash and loan values 
available . paid-up policy and retirement 
values at age 65 or earlier. 
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for full particulars write to 
WM. D. HALLER 
Vice Pres. and Agency Manager 
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, LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
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Peake Prudential’s New 
Manager at Binghamton 


appointed Ted A. 
Peake manager at 
Binghamton, N. Y., 
succeeding Alan L. 
Reed, who has 
been named super- 
intendent of agen- 
cies. Mr. Peake 
was formerly as- 
sistant manager 
there. 

At 26, he is one 
of the youngest 
men appointed by 
the company to 
head an_ ordinary 
agency. He joined 
the agency in 1948, 
and became assistant manager early 
this year He is a veteran. 


Shenandoah Life Makes 3 
Changes in N. C., 1 in S. C. 


Shenandoah Life has appointed W. 
Davis Merritt manager at Hickory, N. 
C., and Harry W. Shannonhouse, man- 
ager at Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
company has opened a new branch at 


Prudential has 


Ted A. Peake 





Wilmington, N. C., with E. M. Mc- 
Eachern as manager. Also, Frank G. 
Geiger has been appointed assistant 


manager at Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. Merritt has been with Franklin 
Life as regional manager at Hickory. 
At one time he was with Retail Credit 
Co. and later with Jefferson Standard 
as a claims inspector. Mr. Shannon- 
house had previous insurance experience. 

In connection with Mr. McEachern’s 
appointment it was announced that H. 
Gaston Carney, who has long been with 
the company, will continue as general 
agent. Shenandoah plans to establish 
new agencies in key towns around 
Wilmington. Mr. Geiger had previous 
insurance experience at New York city. 





Prudential Names Bennett 
Head of New Dayton Agency 


Prudential has appointed Floyd K. 
Bennett manager of the new Miami 
Valley agency at 
Dayton, O. Mr. 
Bennett was _for- 
merly training 
consultant at New- 
ark. 

Located in the 
American building, 
the office was first 
established in 1948 
as a branch of the 
Cincinnati agency. 
At that time, Mr. 
Bennett was named 
manager there. He 
joined the com- 
pany at Cincinnati 
in 1946. He has been training consultant 
since last year. 


Life & Casualty Names Hill 

Life & Casualty has appointed Frank 
C. Hill manager of the new _ district 
office at Portsmouth, Va. Mr. Hill was 
formerly district superintendent at 
Charleston, S. C. The new office was 
formed from the old Norfolk district. 





F. K. Bennett 





Appoints Kirschenbaum 


Prudential has appointed Louis Kir- 
schenbaum manager for district 2, 
Brooklyn, to succeed the late William J. 
Ellis, Mr. Kirschenbaum joined the 
company at Woodside, N. Y., in 1933, 
and became staff manager there in 1935. 





Names Assistant Managers 


Prudential has appointed Melvin D. 
James assistant manager at Ogden, 
Utah, and Donald I. Axlund assistant 
manager at Billings, Mont. Mr. James 


joined the company at Salt Lake City 
in 1941, and Mr. Axlund went with the 
company at Billings in 1950. 

The company has also appointed the 
following staff managers: Conrad ¢ 
Kruse, Puget Sound, Wash.; James J, 
Trani, South Bay, Cal. and F, J, 
Zecherle, Glendale, Cal. 





Prudential Completes Staff 
Rosters for New Agencies 


Prudential has appointed Donald A. 
King associate manager for the Pater- 
son, N. J., branch of the Bergen-Passaic 
agency at Hackensack. Mr, King’s ap- 
pointment and assignment of the follow- 
ing assistant managers completes the 
staff rosters for the agencies created 
from the division of the former Camp 
bell agency at Newark: 

Bergen-Passaic agency, Bill Porraro: 
Hudson County agency, Joseph J. Nagle 
and Jay Kaplove; Trenton agency, Vin- 
cent T. Hirsch and Robert H. Weiner; 
Newark brokerage agency, Louis J, 
Toia. 
William L. Doney has been appointed 
associate manager for the reorganized 
Newark agency under Osborne Bethea. 
Assistant managers there are Charles H. 
Althoff, Jesse D. Allen, Mary C. Mc- 
Keon, Raoul H. Nehr, Meyer Pompel 
and William E. ‘Ryan, Jr. 





Union Central Names Morrow 


Union Central Life has named D. 
Wilson Morrow manager for the new 
district office at Canton, O. Mr. Mor- 
row was formerly with Prudential. He 
entered the business with that com- 
pany in 1935. 





New Award for N. E. Mutual 
General Agents, Managers 


A new competitive award for general 
agents and agency managers of the 
New England Mutual has_ been an- 
nuounced by William B. Wagner of 
Harrisburg, president of the company’s 
General Agents Assn. 

Known as the George L. Hunt Man- 
power Trophy, in honor of the com- 
pany’s agency vice-president, the award 
will be made annually for achievement 
in recruiting new agents and for pro- 
duction by new agents. The _ trophy 
actually consists of two articles, a ster- 
ling silver goblet, to be awarded an- 
nually, and a sterling silver pitcher, to 
go to the agency winning a goblet for 
three years. 

The company’s 80 agencies have been 
divided into five groups, according to 
annual volume of new business, to in- 
sure relative equality among competing 
agencies. 








Big Prudential Loans 


Prudential loaned over $38 million in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area for 
real estate developments in January. 

Of the amount, $26,202,188 was for 
residential; $11,734,000 for commercial, 
and $64,000 for farm projects. 





M. Glenn Tuttle, Miami general agent 
of Lincoln National Life, has been re- 
elected a director of Webster Outdoor 
Advertising Co., and American Adver- 
tising Co., both of which operate 
throughout the eastern seaboard. 
| MANAGEMENT 
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NEWS OF LIFE COMPANIES — 





Municipal of Chicago to 
Become Stock Company 


Municipal Insurance of America will 
be formed at Chicago as a stock, legal 
reserve company from Municipal Insur- 
ance, formerly a mutual company. 

The new company will be organized 
through the sale of 400,000 shares of 
si par stock. The shares will be offered 
in units of 33 at $83 per share. Policy- 
holders will get the first opportunity 
at 100,000 shares. The balance will go 
to business and professional men, and 
public employes in Chicago and through- 
out Illinois. 

James W. Errant is president of the 
new company. Other officers are 
Howard C. Brodman, Ist vice-president; 
L. W. Moltz. vice-president in charge ot 
production; William J. Mannion, vice- 
president and general counsel; Josephine 
Birong, secretary-treasurer, All, along 
with Harold J. Buck, are directors. 

Municipal Insurance has increased its 
premium income from $416,000 in 1949, 
to $546,000 last year, according to Mr. 
Errant, who estimated that premium in- 
come will reach $700,000 this year. He 
added that the company will close the 
year with $2 million insurance in force. 
The new company will start with capital 
and surplus of $1,200,000. 


Weaver Named Aatoary 


New England 
Mutual Life has 
advanced Chalmers 
L. Weaver, assist- 
ant actuary since 
1942, to group ac- 
tuary. Mr. Weaver 
joined the actuarial 
department in 1933 
He is a graduate of 
Kent State Univer- 
sity, Ohio, and a 
veteran. Cc. 


L. Weaver 


New Home for Imperial Life 


Imperial Life of Asheville, N. C., has 
purchased the former Biltmore Hospital 
property for $78,000 and has announced 
a $50,000 remodeling program to con- 
vert it into a home office. 

President O. E. Starnes said the 
mortgage loan and investment depart- 
ments will remain in the present loca- 
tion, but the rest of the home office 
staff will be transferred to the new 
location in Biltmore. He said the move 
was necessitated by growth of the com- 
pany. 

The consists of 


Biltmore property 





Eligible For Life Insurance 
Company Investment Under 
the Laws of the State of Texas 


BROADWAY PLAN BONDS 


SAFE 
SOUND 
5 INTEREST 
PAYABLE 
® semiannuatty 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
OVER 300 CHURCHES 
NEVER A DEFAULT 


HELP BUILD Churches NOW 


BROADWAY PLAN 
Jacinto Bld« 


419 San 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








three acres of land. a modern 65-room 
main building and a 20-room frame 
building formerly used as a 
home. The main building contains about 
35,000 square feet of space and is of 
brick construction. 


New Pan-American Office 
Gets Architect’s Award 


The new home office building of Pan- 
American Life has received honorable 
mention as “office of the vear” in a 
contest sponsored by Office Management 
& Equipment magazine. 


nurses | 


The building will be extensively publi- | 
cized in the magazine’s November issue. | 


Crawford H. Ellis, president, will attend 
a banquet at New York City the latter 
part of October to receive the award. 

Given annually to encourage the de- 
velopment of high standards and design 
for American offices, selections for the 
award were made after a poll of mem- 
bers of American Assn. of Architects 
and of Assn. of Consulting Management. 





Michigan Merger O.K.d 


LANSING, MICH.—In accordance 
with a plan announced recently, Judge 
Coash of Ingham county circuit court 
has approved a merger into Liberty 
Lite & Accident of Muskegon of the 
recently organized Ann Arbor Life. It 
will operate as a stock company, with 
a big block of stock placed in trust for 
Liberty L. & A. policyholders. It will 
maintain its headquarters at Muskegon, 
retaining most of the present manage- 
ment. 


COMPANY MEN _ 


State Mutual Advances 
Five at Its Home Office 


Arthur A. Dunn has been named as- 
sistant secretary of State Mutual Life’s 
group division. He 
will be in charge of 
group sales for the 
entire country, suc- 
ceeding Carl A. 
Whitman, recently 
resigned. William 
R. Reitzell was 
made manager 
group sales admin- 
istration depart- 
ment. Melvin W. 
Schuh, assistant 
secretary group di- 
vision, was placed 
in charge of the 
term and casualty 
underwriting department and Melvin E. 
Wilson, Jr., was appointed manager of 
accounts, group division. In the agency 
division, Keith J. Burr was named a 
supervisor of agencies. 

Mr. Dunn, a graduate of Tufts Col- 
lege, has been in insurance work since 





Arthur A. Dunn 





W. R. Reitzell Melvin W. Schuh 


1937. Since 1948 he has been group sales 
representative in New England with 
headquarters at Boston. Mr. Reitzell, 
a graduate of Princeton, before entering 
the group field in 1940, was district sales 
manager for Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 
at Calcutta. Joining State Mutual in 




















to Serve 


ALABAMA and 
the Growing South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Here in Alabama—heart of the South—ordinary life 
insurance in force has increased more than 113% during 
the 1940-50 decade. This compares with an increase in 
the entire U.S.A. of 89%. During the same period group 
life insurance in force in Alabama has increased more 
than 319% and industrial life insurance in force —_ 
than 252%. This — with an increase in the U.S.A 


of 242% and 60% 


Increase of life insurance in force in Alabama reflects 
the phenomenal industrial expansion and progress of 
diversified agriculture during the 1940-50 decade. Within 
the past two years the impetus of Alabama’s development 
has gained substantially increased momentum. 


What's Happening in Alabama Now 


Today in Alabama electric and gas utilities are spending 
several hundred millions on expansion programs to serve 
increased demands. 


New industries are locating at a record breaking rate. 
Consumer buying power has reached an all-time peak. 


Agriculture is continuing to mechanize and modernize. 


These and many more developments are creating a rich 
opportunity for insurance companies which establish 
branches in Alabama to promote the large potential of 
insurance in this State and the surrounding Southern 
region. 

Logical location for a branch 
office serving Alabama and the 
South is Birmingham — central 
city of the Southern States. The 
Birmingham Committee of 100 
invites any insurance company 
interested in getting a greater 
share of premiums from Ala- 
bama to write for detailed in- 
formation on suitable branch 
office space, availability of office 
workers, taxes and other perti- 
nent data. 








BIRMINGHAM COMMITTEE OF 100 


1914 Sixth Avenue, N., Birmingham, Ala. 


Gordon Persons Donald Comer Clarence B. Hanson, Thomas W. Martin 0. W. Schanbacher 


Governor Chairman of the Jr. Chairman of the President 
State of Alabama Executive Committee Publisher Board Loveman, Joseph & 
Avondale Mills ae Birmingham Alabama Power Co. Loeb 
ews 
Mervyn H. Sterme 
Bradford C. Colcord § wijtiam Pp. Engel © W. H. Hoover Fred Osborne Sterme, Agee & 
President President President President Leach 
Woodward Iron Co. Engel Companies Employers Insurance Sloss-Sheffield A. V. Wienel 
Co, of Alabama Steel & Iron Co. Thesitens e 
John S. Coleman W. W. French, Jr Claude S, Lawson Tennessee Coal & 
President President President J. C. oe Tron Div. 
Birmingham Trust Moore- Handley United Stat Presiden — States Steel 
National Bank Hardware Co. Pipe & Fomnicy Co. Pirst National Bank 
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1946, he has been an assistant in the 
group sales division, 

Mr. Schuh received his education at 
Amherst and has been with State Mu- 
tual since 1927, starting in the actuarial 
department. In 1946 he was made head 
of the statistical branch of group divi- 
sion and since 1947 has been in charge 
of accounts, group division. Mr. Wilson 
graduated from Manhattan College and 
before joining State Mutual in 1946 was 
in the actuarial department of Metro- 
politan Life. In 1950 he was made as- 
sistant manager accounts of the group 
division. Mr. Burr, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from Syracuse University, 
joined State Mutual in 1948 as a sales 
supervisor at Syracuse, N. Y. Since 1950 
he has been a training assistant in the 
agency division. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Names Smith to the Board 


Connecticut Mutual Life has named 


George B. Smith, executive vice- 
president, to the 
board. 
Mr. Smith has 
been with the com- 
pany since grad- 
uation from Am- 


herst College in 
1925. That year he 


joined the  Pitts- 
burgh agency. In 
1929 he was ap- 


pointed agency as- 
sistant, and later 
became _ assistant 
superintendent of 
agencies. He was 
named _ assistant 
vice-president in 1940, and 2nd_ vice- 
president in 1946. He has been execu- 
tive vice-president since 1950. 





G. F. B. Smith 





Leslie H. True, president and manager 
of Magnolia Pipe Line Co. of Dallas, 
has been elected a director of Southland 
Life. 


















jor 


study 


year. 


Holliday to Federal L. & C. 
as Underwriting V.-P. 


B. K. Holliday, who since April of 
this year has been in charge of the 
A. & H. operations of Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, N. Y., on Oct. 1 
will join Federal Life & Casualty of 
Detroit as vice-president in charge of 
underwriting. Stock control of Federal 
L. & C. was recently obtained by 
Wolverine of Battle Creek. 

Mr. Holliday started in insurance 
with Continental Casualty in 1939, and 
was with that company until joining 
Security Mutual Life. He was an 
A. & H. underwriter at Chicago; he 
was for a time special agent out of the 
Chicago branch office and in 1942 be- 
came chief underwriter in the commer- 
cial division. In 1946, Mr. Holliday was 
made director of A. & H. training for 
Continental, and in 1948 became admin- 
istrative assistant to head all A. & H. 
branch offices. The following year he 
was made assistant superintendent of 
agents in the special risks division, and 
then he resumed branch office admin- 
istrative duties, and in 1951 wrote an 
A. & H. correspondence course to re- 
place the home office school for agents. 


McFarlane Leaves Dept. 
Donald E. McFarlane has resigned as 

assistant insurance commissioner of 

Oklahoma effective Oct. 1. He is form- 


ing an organization to be known as 
Insurors Service Assn. at Oklahoma 
City, which will handle investigations 


and adjustment of claims for companies 
writing life, A. & and _ hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. 

He has been with the Oklahoma de- 
partment since 1950 following his grad- 
uation from the University of Oklahoma 
school of law and admission to the 
bar in that state. 


The Loyalty Club of Life & Casualty 
held its annual meeting at Nashville. 


NOTABLE NEW STUDY DESTINED TO BRING 
INTERVIEWS WITH THOUSANDS OF PHYSI- 
CIANS, SURGEONS AND DENTISTS 


After seeing the new brochure, “Estate Planning 
Physicians,” 
copies — another ordered 2,000 —and still another 
organization ordered 10,000 copies . 
is a new edition which “brings under one 
roof” the four widely acclaimed articles the Journal 
of the American Medical Association published this 


one home office ordered 1,000 


for this 


Estate Planning for Physicians is recognized as the 
strongest endorsement of 
medical profession ever published! 
companies, agencies and agents will want copies 
for every doctor and dentist in the country. 
copy price, $1. 
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IDEAL AS INTERVIEW OPENER AND FOR DI- 
RECT MAIL AND PERSONAL CALL CAMPAIGN 
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Earls Says Business 
Insurance Presents 


Route to M.D.R.T. 


Business life production presents the 
most direct route to membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table, W. T. Earls, 
Cincinnati general agent of Mutual 
Benefit Life and new chairman of 
M.D.R.T., declared at a joint luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, and the Chicago chapter 
C.L.U, 

The four-hour gathering, first of the 
fall season for both groups, included a 
reception for 12 new C.L.U.’s and pres- 
entation of the play “Stardust,” by 
Lafflin C. Jones, executive assistant of 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

In his talk, Mr. Earls emphasized 
that, although an agent can ride into 
M.D.R.T. on a sizable chunk of busi- 
ness insurance production, he must rec- 
ognize that motivation for membership 
can come only from himself. The healthy 
mental attitude that sparks motivation 
is a result of plenty of hard work, per- 
severance, and imagination, he said. 

Mr. Earls characterized the million- 
dollar producer as a .280 baseball hitter 
who tries hard. To advance to the .300 
hitting class he needs only a desire for 
improvement, a given potential, and 
an element of luck. The potential mil- 
lion-dollar producer, it was pointed out, 
will find his fortune by exposing him- 
self to situations of business insurance. 





Indicates Opportunities 


To indicate the production opportuni- 
ties in the coverage, Mr. Earls pointed 
to a university survey of 580 concerns 
in seven midwest cities. Five out of 


‘eight had no business insurance, and 


40% had never heard of key-man insur- 
ance. The survey also showed that half 
of the agents with 10 years or more 
in the business had never attempted to 
sell business insurance. Most believed 
the coverage was too technical for their 
education and training. 

Mr. Earls said the coverages can be 
sold mainly on an emotional appeal 
through the prospect’s desire to perpet- 
uate his business, and pride in his son 
who will eventually succeed him. 

Mr. Earls took the speaker’s stand 
following a chain of introductions that 
began with Ben H. Groves, manager 
of Travelers and president of the Chi- 
cago association, who introduced Robert 
F. Ober of Berkshire Life, president 
of the C.L.U. chapter. Mr. Ober intro- 
duced Walter N. Hiller of Penn Mutual, 
past chairman of M.D.R.T., who pre- 
sented Mr. Earls after a brief recapitula- 
tion of his career in the business. 

Paul Cook, general agent for Mutual 
Benefit Life, conferred the C.L.U. des- 
ignations and led the C.L.U. pledge. 








Plan Blue Cross Ad Drive 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield, through its 
national organization, will next year em- 
bark on a national advertising program 
in magazines and newspapers. The J. 
Walter Thompson Co. will be the agency 
in charge, with Raymond W. Mody, 
who has been with Michigan Hospital 
Service, directing the program from 
Blue Cross headquarters. The adver- 
tising plans are subject to approval of 
87 Blue Cross and 68 Blue Shield plans, 
each of which would be assessed a per- 
centage of premium income. 


Knight Milwaukee Speaker 


Robert L. Knight, vice-president of 
Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo, will 
speak at the opening meeting of Mil- 
waukee Life Insurance & Trust Council 


Oct. 6, on “The Use of Settlement Op- 
tions and/or Trusts in Estate Planning,” 


U. of Ill. to Give Disability 


Teacher Training Course 


A three-day disability insurance 
teacher-training course will be held at 
University of Illinois Oct. 6-8. The 
course will include lectures and dis- 
cussions of course organization, teacher 
preparation, public speaking, visual 
aids, and sales techniques. 

Speakers will include William G, 
Coursey, executive secretary Interna- 
tional Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters; 
John G. Galloway, Provident L. & A, 
Birmingham, Ala., International asso- 
ciation president; Carl A. Ernst, North 
American Life & Casualty, St. Paul, im- 
mediate past president; Bert A. Hedges, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Wichita, 
and members of the university faculty. 
About 40 are expected at the sessions, 








Buy Texas Company 


The B. L. and R. P. Miller interests 
in American Republic Life Underwriters 
of San Antonio, parent organization of 
Community Life of that city, have been 
purchased by an investing firm repre- 
sented by Gerald S. Gordon, Houston 
attorney. 

According to Mr. Gordon, the transac- 
tion involved something slightly less than 
$100,000. Community Life has insurance 
in force of more than $4 million. A 
meeting to reorganize the board and 
elect officers was scheduled for Thursday, 





First National Life has opened opera- 
tions in Florida, Georgia, and Colo- 
rado. 


WANT ADS 


Rates $13 per inch per Insertion— 1! Inch mini. 
mum. Limit—40 words per inch. Deadline Tues 
day morning in Chicago office — 175 W. Jack- 
son Bivd. Individuals placing ads are requested 
to make payment in advance. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
Life Insurance Edition 











DISTRICT AGENT FOR IOWA 


Old Established Mid-Western Insurance Com- 
pany with an enviable reputation for Agency 
and Policyholder service for 50 years has an 
opportunity for a man EXPERIENCED IN SELL- 
ING LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT AND 
HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE. Must be an 
aggressive salesman able to manage own busi- 
ness and train others successfully. Top writing 
and renewal commissions plus monthly bonuses 
and sales aids to the right man. Give experi- 
ence, age and number of counties desired in 
request for appointment. 


FIDELITY HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fidelity Building 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 








We need a man to assume duties as Man- 
ager of Policyowners’ Service and Under- 
writing Department in Home Office. This 
position requires administrative ability as 
well as experience. Salary as well as 
future opportunity is limited only by ability 
of the man. Company located in Central 
State. Inquiries, confidential. Write Box 
N-31, The National Underwriter, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 








WANTED 
JUNIOR ACTUARY 


$350 to $410 per month for a 5-day week of 40 
hours, nation-wide civil service examination. 
Last day to file application November 28, 1952. 
Examination to be held at convenient places 
throughout the United States. Civil Service 
Commission of San Francisco, Room 

Hall, San Francisco, California. 








AVAILABLE 

CONTROLLER 
Young man experienced in all phases of insur- 
ance accounting, operating budgets, internal 


controls, taxes and management reports seeks 
opportunity with aggressive organization in need 
os a resourceful and ambitious executive. Ad- 
dress N-33, The National Underwriter, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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~ LIFE MANAGERS 


Complete Speakers Roster 
for Management Conference 


A full speakers roster has been ar- 
ranged for the Midwest Management 
Conference, set for Oct. 23-25, at 
French Lick, Ind. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, president emeritus 
of the American College, will open the 
meeting with a discussion of the pro- 
fessional opportunities and _ respon- 
sibilities of life managers. 

He will be followed by the following 
speakers: Henry Persons, Mutual Life, 
Chicago, “How to Train on an Individ- 
val Basis”; John A. Hill, Aetna, To- 
ledo, “Solving the Problem of the Man 
Content to Stay Level”; J. D. Dunning, 
assistant vice-president of New York 
Life, “Getting Established Men Into 
Disability Sales.” 

H. ‘R. Casdorph, Metropolitan, Lake- 
wood, O., “What the Manager Can Do 
to Help the Agent Produce More Ordi- 
nary”; H. Winter, assistant vice- 
president of Union Central Life, “Super- 
vision Techniques that Reduce Turn- 
over”; J. A. Erskine, Mutual Benefit, 
Pittsburgh, “Recruiting Plans that Are 
Working Today’; Fred H. White, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Buffalo, “Sales 
Ideas to Increase the Production of 
Present Manpower.” 

The conference will also feature a 
panel on college attitudes and recruiting. 

B. N. Woodson, managing director 
of N.A.L.U., will close the meeting 
with a eulogy on Paul Speicher, 
“father” of the conference. 





San Antonio Managers Hear 
Panel on L.U.T.C. Values 


A panel on the values of L.U.T.C. 
to the personal producer featured the 
August meeting of San Antonio man- 


agers. : 
Panel members were Ollie J. 
Stevenson, American National Life; 


Dennis F. Hillmer, Fidelity Union Life, 
and Elnert R. Roberts, Great South- 
ern Life. Sam J. McCoy, Southland 
Life, was moderator. 

Mr. Stevenson lauded the prospecting 
impetus given him through the L.U.T.C. 
plan of 20 prospects for 20 days. He 
said that of the 20, six he did not see, 
seven required a return visit, and four 
purchased a total $26,000. 

Mr. Hillmer told of calling on a doctor 
for a mortgage cancellation. He noticed 
three names on the office door, and 
asked if the three were in partner- 
ship. It was brought out that the part- 
nership extended only to the equipment 
with no buy and sell agreement. In 
spite of a number of rebuffs, Mr. Hill- 
mer wrote the doctors thanking them 
for their courtesy, and in time sold 
each a $20,000 ten-year term policy. 

Since starting L.U.T.C., Mr. Roberts 
said his production has jumped to $500,- 
000, with $183,000 written in ordi- 
nary or full life plans. Previously his 
sales totaled about $200,000. Mr. Mc- 
Coy declared that “thanks to L.U.T.C.”, 
his sales were up 50%. 





Whartf to Receive Plaque 


Life Managers & General Agents 
Assn. of Columbus, will meet Sept. 26, 
when a past president’s plaque will be 
Presented to Clifford C. Wharff, New 
England Mutual. John V. Johnson and 
Fritz. Lichtenberg will outline the 
L.U.T.C. and C.L.U. programs, and Dr. 
John Bickley of Ohio State Univer- 
sity will explain the A. & H. course 
Planned by the university. Committee 
appointments will be announced by 
Gerald A. B. Woodley, president. 


S.F. Management Forum 
The second all-day Life Management 
Forum will be held at San Francisco 
ct. 17. The morning topic is “Our Jobs 
and Responsibilities and How We Go 
About Giving the Supervision that our 
Managers Want and Need,” and in the 


afternoon “What Do We Expect of 
Our Managers and How Do We Go 
About Attaining Our Objectives With 
Them?” 

Keynoter at the morning session will 
be Robert E. Murphy, vice-president 
California-Western States Life, and in 
the afternoon Dudley S. Bates, field 
agency officer of New York Life, and 
Clair O. DuBoise, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of Equitable Life of 
lowa. 


San Francisco Managers 
Replace Munro with Davy 


San Francisco managers have ap- 
pointed Hugh H. Davy of Home Life 
president to replace Don W. Munro, of 
Union Central Life, who has been trans- 
ferred to Oakland. At the same time, 
Mr. Davy resigned as vice-president of 
the San Francisco Assn. of Life Under- 
writers. Paul E. Stewart, manager for 
Phoenix Mutual, will succeed him there. 


Seattle Managers Hear Talk 


Edward Blaine, vice-president of the 
Peoples National Bank, discussed “Free 
Enterprise” at the Leaders Round 
Table luncheon, sponsored by the 
Seattle managers. 


ACCIDENT 


Student School Activity 
Cover Is Taken Up in Pa. 


Colonial Life & Accident of Columbia, 
S. C., is now one of the companies that 
is selling student school activity acci- 
dent insurance. For instance, the board 
of the Har-Brack joint schools in Penn- 
sylvania has endorsed the program of 
this company with Frank Altany of 
Brackenridge, Pa., as the agent. The 
cost is $1.25 per year and it must be 
purchased by half the pupils in order to 
become effective for any. The policy 
pays up to $2,000 in medical expenses 
and up to $7,500 capital and principal 
sum. The policy covers enroute be- 
tween home and school, while within a 
school building or on the school grounds, 
enroute between school and home, while 
on a school sponsored trip, while on a 
required field trip, while engaged in 
athletic contests except football, while 
being transported as a member of an 
athletic team, band, etc. 

The officials at Tarentum, Pa., are 
giving consideration to this cover. 

Pilot Life and North American As- 
surance of Richmond are other com- 
panies pushing this line. Some of the 
insurance is at the rate of $1 per year. 


Plan Texas Sales Congress 


Speakers for the Texas A. & H. sales 
congress which begins at San Antonio 
Dec. 1, will have all been secured and 
will be announced in October, C. E. 
McDonald, Guardian International Life, 
told members of the executive com- 
mittee of Texas Assn. of A. & H. Under- 
writers meeting at Austin. The group 
elected Leslie A. Ginn, Business Men’s 
Assurance, secretary-treasurer to re- 
place J. G. Gatoura, who resigned be- 
cause he is leaving the state. 


Hedges Heard at Wichita 


Bert A. Hedges, Kansas manager of 
Business Men’s Assurance and a vice- 
president of International Assn. of 
A. & H. Underwriters, was speaker at 
the September meeting of Kansas Assn. 
of A. & H. Underwriters at Wichita. 
This was the opening session for the 
year, and Mr. Hedges talked on “The 
Important Programs and Actions 
Adopted at the 1952 International Con- 
vention.” 


Health Hearings to Be Closed 


WASHINGTON — The President’s 
commission on health needs of the na- 
tion will not hold sessions open to the 
public when its hearings occur here Oct. 
7-8 on the financing of health and 
medical care. 























No life insurance program is really complete unless it has the 
provision for disability income .. . and “Berkshire Disability 
Income Benefit with Life Insurance” has everything it takes 
to make it an attractive, easy-to-sell answer to that problem. 
If you can get this preferred risk coverage for your clients, 
they should not be without it! 





@ BASIC POLICY AUTO- 
\ MATICALLY MATURES. On 
certain plans, if the policy 
s in force and the insured 
(originally disabled before 
, Age 55) is still disabled at 
\ Age 65, the policy will then 
be automatically matured 
as an endowment for the 
Sum Insured. 


Berkshire’s 
Disability Income 
Benefit with Life 

Insurance 


























@ MONTHLY INCOME 
PAYABLE TO AGE 65 during 
such Total Disability, or un- 
til the maturity or expiry 
of the policy, if earlier. 












@ $250 PER MONTH MAXI- 
MUM DISABILITY INCOME 
AVAILABLE. Minimum Basic 
Policy — $2000 or $20 
Monthly Income. 




















renewing... 


is easier with Pacific Mutual’s complete personal pro- 
tection plans. One reason—ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY 
INCOME is an asset no policy owner cares to forego. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





How About the “Clinic” Type of Selling? 


Is there possibly more room for what 
might be called a “clinic” type of setup 
tor life agents than is generally believed 
That is, insurance men, ex- 
perts in their respective fields, would 
join forces to give their clients the bene- 
fit of their combined skills. 

This procedure is followed to a lim- 
ited extent in the medical field, although 
there are some renowned and _ highly 
respected clinics, that are internationally 
famous and others on a modest basis 
with only a few doctors, but providing 
a range of special skills that a patient 
could hardly hope to find in even the 
inost accomplished general practitioner. 

On an informal basis, the same sort 
of thing is not exactly a rarity in insur- 
However, it is more often due 
business conveni- 


feasible? 


ance, 
to considerations of 
ence than to a planned project aimed 
at getting together a group of men 
particularly qualified to handle all the 
possible insurance needs a client might 
need advice on. 

Such a combination might include a 
life insurance man who is an expert on 
)usiness insurance, another who is a 
hear on tax problems, and one who 
knows how to set up family protection 
plans so as to make the most of available 
coverage. The general insurance men 
associated with them would have their 
respective specialties. 

The reason for believing that 
“clinic” setup, on a well organized basis, 
may have considerable of a future is 
the growing awareness in life insurance 
of what has been much longer appreci- 
ated in the fire and casualty field: that 
the personal relationship between the 
client and his insurance adviser is usually 
by far the most important factor in mak- 
ing an insurance sale. This was indi- 
cated conclusively in a study made by 
L.I.A.M.A. a couple of years ago and 
is reflected in the current strenuous 
efforts of life companies to cultivate 
business from general insurance men. 

The “clinic” approach recognizes the 
basic principle that people prefer and 
tend to do business with someone they 
are personally acquainted with and have 
confidence in. Unfortunately, it all too 
often happens that the personal factor 
blinds the buyer in his appraisal of the 
agent’s competence. Once the agent 
is “my insurance man” the client’s ten- 
dency is to feel that “my insurance man 
can do no wrong.” Sure, the client 
may object vehemently to a boost in 
his automobile insurance rate or some- 
thing else that irks him but he nor- 
mally doesn’t get sore enough to switch 
agents. 

Because 


the 


the general insurance man 


normally has so many more occasions 
to be in touch with his client than the 
life agent has in the course of a year 
but principally because the general in- 
surance man sells on the basis of con- 
tacts and friendships rather than through 
what a life insurance man would re- 
gard as salesmanship, the broker is 
very likely to have the advantage of 
being the one the client has the most 
confidence in when it comes to a show- 
down between the broker and the life 
insurance specialist. That is why it so 
often happens that an insured will buy 
a life insurance policy from his broker 
even though the life agent he wouldn’t 
talk to could have given him a lot more 
valuable advice on his life insurance 
situation. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
problem appears to be to get the life 
insurance man, with his superior knowl- 
edge of his particular product, before 
the general insurance man’s clients on 
the basis of the broker's relationship 
with the client. There would be, of 
course, many cases where it is the life 
insurance man who has the “in” and can 
pave the way for his general insurance 
associate. There may be reasons why 
such “clinics” of life and general insur- 
ance men would be slow to spread, 
but the fact that such arrangements, 
even on a quite informal basis, have 
proved successful, indicates that they 
might well be more widely utilized, 
particularly if further application of the 
idea proves its possibilities. One thing 
that might be influential is that if life- 
only agents find that general insurance 
men are becoming more aware of the 
possibilities of boosting their incomes by 
the sale of life insurance and “wising 
up” to the tremendous advantage they 
have through their personal relationships 
with their clients, the life agents, rather 
than going into the general insurance 
business themselves, might well team 
up with general insurance men in some 
sort of a “clinic” arrangement. This 
would only be another example of the 
familiar axiom, “If you can’t lick ’em, 
join ’em” and besides would permit 
the various members of the partnership 
to concentrate on developing their skills 
in their particular specialties rather than 
feeling an obligation to either make 
themselves expert in every line or else 
pass up all business except what was 
down their particular alley. 

There are doubtless many reasons 
that could be adduced to discredit the 
“clinic” idea. In discussing the idea 
we are not giving it by any means an 
all-out endorsement. Rather, we are 
presenting it for what it may be worth 


in meeting the problem that is going 
to face the life-only agent more and 
more if there is an accelerating cultiva- 
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tion of the general insurance man as a 
source of life insurance business in the 
years that lie ahead. 





PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 








Alfred E. For- 
rest, Jr., who suc- 
ceeds the late 
George F. Manzel- 
mann as president 
of North American 
Accident, has been 
with the company 
since 1929, starting 
in the agency de- 
partment. He was 
elected secretary in 
1931 and vice-pres- 
ident in 1940. His 
father, A. E. For- A. E. 
rest, Sr., who died 
in 1940, founded the company. 

Loren H. Laughlin, director of in- 
surance of Nebraska, who is taking his 
first vacation in several years, spent 
several days at San Francisco visiting 
executives of California companies and 
held conferences with Commissioner 
Maloney of California. He is returning 
by way of Los Angeles and will visit 
Hoover Dam and other famous scenic 
places en route. 

Stanley F. Withe, director of adver- 
tising and publicity and safety educa- 
tion of the Aetna Life companies, is 
the Republican nominee for the Con- 
necticut legislature in the town of Bur- 
lington. 

Frederick T. Bernhard, claim manager 
of Home Life of New York, the new 
president of Inter- 
national Claim 
Assn., has been ac- 
tive in affairs of 
that organization 
since 1932, having 
served on various 
committees includ- 
ing the executive 
committee from 
1940 to 1942 and 
1946 to 1948. He 
Was vice-president 
from 1950 to 1951 
and chairman of the 
executive committee yy, 7, 
for 1951-52. Amem- 
ber of the (New Jersey bar, Mr. Bernhard 
joined the law firm of Burnett, Murray 
& Trelease following graduation at New 
Jersey law school of Rutgers University 





Forrest, Jr. 





Bernhard 


in 1928, He. for a while was with 
Hartford Accident before going with 
Home Life in 1932. He was made 


claim manager in 1941 and in 1946 was 
designated an officer. He has served 
as chairman of Eastern Life Claim 
Conference. 

Julius Blaha, who has retired as dis- 
trict manager of Metropolitan Life at 
Jamestown, N. Y., was honored at a 
dinner there by associates. 

Elsie Doyle of Union Central Life 
at Cincinnati is convalescing follow- 
ing a successful operation at Jewish 
hospital. Miss Doyle is chairman of 
the women’s committee of National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters. She pre- 
sided at a joint meeting of the com- 
mittee and the W.Q.M.D.R.T. at the 
recent N.A.L.U. convention. 

William E. Collins, general agent for 
John Hancock at Worcester, Mass., has 
concluded a busy month in which he 


received a bachelor of music degree 
from the University of Chicago; became 
executive vice-president and chairman 
of the board of finance of the Wor- 
cester Symphony Orchestra, and 
leader of All Creeds’ Choir of Wor- 
cester County. 

Lester S. Becker, general agent for 
Lincoln National Lite at St. Louis, 
recently marked his 15th year in that 
capacity. 

John A. Lloyd, vice-president of 
Union Central Life, former Ohio in- 
surance superintendent, was a_ speaker 
at meetings for Ohio state election 
officials that were held at Cleveland 
and later at Cincinnati. 


DEATHS 


AARON A. MOSELEY, 335, assistant 
district manager for Suwanee Life at 
Jacksonville, died there. 

W. EUGENE ROESCH, who spent 
more than 20 years with the Spectator 
doing editorial and business promotion 
work, died suddenly at Jeffersonville, 
N. Y. At the Spectator he was. suc- 
cessively editor of the life, casualty and 
the fire editions, became managing edi- 
tor and then field editor. His _ back- 
ground included company and agency 
insurance experience. In recent years 
he had travelled extensively over the 
country. 

JAMES E. LASHCHINGER, 43, 
branch manager for Monarch Life of 
Canada at Toronto since February, died 
there. He had been with the company 
since 1930. 

JESSE C. BLACK, 51, district man- 
ager for Acacia Mutual Life at Phila- 
delphia, died at his home. 

ANTHONY J. GALLAGHER, 83, dis- 
trict manager for Metropolitan at To- 
ledo before retiring in 1921, died. He 
joined the company in 1894. 

BERNARD A, COURTNEY, former dis- 
trict supervisor for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life at Philadelphia, died at his 
home at West Reading, Pa., at the age 
of 66. He retired several years ago. In 
his earlier days he had been district 
manager at Reading, Pa. 














To Return to State Building 


LANSING, MICH.—The Michigan 
department’s offices are expected to be 
reestablished in the downtown state of- 
fice building some time in November. 
It has been located in temporary quar- 
ters in Quonset huts on the Michigan 
State College campus since the multi- 
million-dollar fire which swept the office 
structure early in 1951. 

The building is being rehabilitated 
and modernized and is to be renamed 
the Lewis W. Cass building, inasmuch 
as a new state office building of simi- 
lar size is also under construction but 
will not be ready for occupancy until 
next year. 

The insurance department, according 
to a tentative allocation of space, will 
be on the sixth floor, one floor above its 
former location. 
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Refutes "Beizbol" Article 


Some favorable publicity resulted for 
insurance following the widely pub- 
licized ‘‘Beizbol” article in the Russian 
magazine which painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of the economic insecurity of aging 
big league baseball players. A direct 
contradiction was issued by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of Equitable So- 
ciety, which underwrites and developed 
the major league baseball players an- 
nuity and insurance plan that assures 
762 players, coaches and trainers a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance pro- 
tection and regular monthly pension 
checks when they retire. 

Under the program, group lite bene- 
fits ranging from $5,322 to $10,644 al- 
ready have been paid out to bene- 
ficiaries of seven players. 

Although the plan is only five years 
old, it began issuing first retirement 
benefits this year. One of the recipients 
is the illustrious John Honus Wagner 
who ended his career as a Pittsburgh 
Pirate coach. The various local clubs 
contribute a specific amount to the 
plan, with any additional amounts re- 
quired coming from receipts from the 
all-star game and radio and television 
receipts from the World Series. 


Needn't Be New to Be Helpful 


It may seem strange that an audience 
of agents will listen attentively to a 
speaker who isn’t really putting out 
anything that is new or even inspira- 
tional. However, one successful producer 
explained it this way: 

“No, he didn’t say much that was 
new but he reaffirmed the value of 
things that we have been doing right 
along but that we haven’t been em- 
phasizing enough. For example, lack 
of proper follow-through prevents a 
lot of good ideas from amounting to 
anything. An agency may enthusiasti- 
cally provide a man with some new sales 
gimmick and then instead of seeing that 
he makes use of it, next week gives 
him something else, with the result that 
none of these things help him to any 
extent. 

“Or, take centers of influence, for 
example. Everybody knows about cen- 
ters of influence but there’s a right way 
and a wrong way of cultivating them 
so as to get the right kind of co- 
operation. Even though a speaker may 
be saying nothing particularly new 
about centers of influence he tells us 
how his system works and it reminds 
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us that we ought to make our system 
work as effectively as he does and 
there’s no reason why we shouldn't. 


Pension Payment Study 

The average small employer pays a 
high percentage of the cost of pensions, 
according to a preliminary report on a 
survey of insured pension plans cov- 
ering less than 100 employes, which is 
being conducted by Charles D. Spen- 
cer & Associates, Chicago pension in- 
formation specialists. 

Of the first 94 plans analyzed, 53 
provide that the employer pay 100% 
of the cost, while the employer pays 
80% of the cost of nine plans, and 
two-thirds of the cost of another nine 
plans. Only one plan is on a 50-50 cost 
basis, where the costs are quoted on 
a proportionate basis. The employer 
pays 85% of the cost under three plans, 
65% on two, and one each is on the 
following basis: 97%, 729%, 70%, 60%. 

Under nine plans the employe pays a 
percentage of his earnings to the pen- 
sion plan while the employer pays the 
balance. Of these, four require a 8% 


contribution by the employe, three 2%, 
one 4% and one 5%. Under another 


method, both the employer and employe 
contribute a fixed percentage. Three 
plans on this basis were: 6% (employ- 
er), 2% (employe); 6%, and 
8%-4%. 


Death Rates Among Aged 
Reduced in Past 20 Years 
Death rates among the aged have 
dropped substantially the past 20 years, 
say statisticians of Metropolitan Life. 
3Zetween 1930 and 1949, the death rate 
for women in the United States fell 
25% in the age group 65-74, and 20% at 
75-84. Men ot advanced age also show- 
ed a drop in mortality, but not as large. 
Nearly all the gains have been made 
since 1936—in the period following the 
introduction and development of the 
sulfa drugs and later of the antibiotics. 
Improved methods of treatment have 
reduced the death rates in the 65-84 
age group from all the principal causes 
—the principal cardiovascular-rena]l 
diseases, cancer, pneumonia and _ in- 
fluenza. In addition, progress has been 
made in reducing the death toll from 
accidents among old people. 
Improvements in the death rate from 
the cardiovascular-renal diseases have 
been especially large among women, 


- f . 
544 %-3!) 


further increasing 
mortality from these diseases. The trend 
of mortality from cancer shows an even 
greater sex difference; for men_ the 
trend has been definitely upward since 
1930 in the 65-84 age range. For women, 
an improvement is evident in the death 
rate at 65-74, and at ages 75-84 the 
rates have been fairly stable. 





Describe Business Machine 
as Money and Tune Saver 


How life companies can use the latest 
mechanical robots electronic com- 
puters was discussed at a_ special 
meeting at New York City conducted 
by the Society of Actuaries’ committee 
on new recording means and com- 
puting devices. 

The committee, headed by 
Davis, vice-president and actuary of 
Metropolitan Life, reported that elec- 
tronic computers now available are suf- 
ficiently reliable and versatile to be used 
effectively in day-to-day office work of 
insurers. 

Interest in machines of this nature 
should not be limited to the very large 
companies, the committee said. Smalle~ 
companies may well be able to achieve 
worthwhile savings by combining dif- 
ferent lines of work, taking advantage 
of the fact that such devices can deal 
properly with each different kind. 

To illustrate the versatility of such 
equipment, the committee presented a 
detailed plan for administering ordinary 
life insurance. Alternate methods using 
a punched card electronic computer of 
relatively small size or a large mag- 
netic tape computer were described. 

Under the plan, practically every fig- 
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the excess in male ure that might be needed in connection 


with a particular policy could be de- 
rived automatically and less expensively 
by processing the policy record in an 
electronic computer once a year. 


Life Insurers Conference 
Has Chattanooga Session 


Directors of Life Insurers Conference 
held a session at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with 40 in attendance. H. Clay Evans 
Johnson, president of Interstate L. & A., 
a former conference president, was host. 

Panel sessions on current problems 
were held following the executive ses- 
sion. Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., president 
of Palmetto State Life, as conference 
president, presided. 


Ten New LIAMA Members 


Ten companies have been elected to 
membership in Life Insurance Agency 
Management Assn. They include Gov- 
ernment Personnel Mutual ‘Life, San 
Antonio; Missouri Ins. Co., St. Louis; 
Southern States Life, Houston; Union 
National Life, Lincoln, Neb., and Mari- 
time Life, Halifax, N. S. 

The other five, elected to associate 
membership, are C. A. De Seguros 
“La Nacional,” Caracas, Venezuela; 
Chiyoda Mutual Life, Tokyo, Japan; 
Insular Life, Manila; “Le Patrimoine” 
Compagnie d’assurances sur la Vie, 
Paris, and La Royal Belge, S. A. d’As- 
surances, Brussels. 


J. B. Bolton has been named manager 
for northern Alberta, Canada, by North 
American Life & Casualty. He itas been 
active in that field for 13 years. 











Trustee Eunice Bush, agent of Mutual Life at Baton Rouge, addressing the national 
council during the discussion of the proposal to form an agents’ conference of N.A.L.U. 
Behind her stands President Charles E. Cleeton. At the left are immediate past presi- 
dent John D. Moynahan and B. N. Woodson, managing director. At the right are 
David B. Fluegelman, new president of N.A.L.U., and John D. Marsh, Lincoln Na- 
tional, Washington, D. C., incoming vice-president. 
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Robert C. Newman, New England 
Mutual Life, St. Louis, a member of 
M.D.R.T. since 1923, has been named 


to the board of the Bearings Co. of 


America. 
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NEWS OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 





Savannah Assn. Protests 
Award of Group Contract 


The Savannah Assn. of Life Under- 
writers has protested the manner in 
which the city council awarded a group 
contract for city employes. The con- 
tract, awarded to Metropolitan, provides 
that the city and employes will share 
the premiums. 

The association claims the city was 
unfair in awarding the contract without 
publicly advertising for bids. In a letter 
to the mayor, “other pertinent facts not 
equitable to the many underwriters writ- 
ing life insurance” were listed. 

It was pointed out that the final plan 
was never made known to competing 
companies so that their proposals could 
be adjusted or amended; no hearings 
were allowed other agents before the 
city council, the pension, finance or in- 
surance committees, and all agents sub- 
mitting proposals were led to believe 
they were receiving the same and equi- 
table chance to present their plans and 
recommendations. 

The letter was signed by Melvin S. 
Blitch, association president. 

Charles W. Hurst, New England Mu- 
tual Life, said he saw no reason why 
the Savannah association protested the 
action of the city council. He added that 
Bartow Waldhour, Metropolitan agent 
who closed the sale, “should be highly 
commended for an excellent selling job.” 


Fighting Talk at Austin 


Travis T. Wallace, president of Great 
American Reserve of Dallas, spoke at 
the September joint meeting of Austin 
Assn. of Life Underwriters and Austin 
Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters, there 
being a combined attendance of about 


100. 
Mr. Wallace described A. & H. cov- 
erage as a twin for life insurance, saying 


that the two are essential to give com- 
plete personal protection. He gave the 
same talk that was such a hit at the 
L.I.A.M.A. meeting at Chicago, in which 
he donned a pair of boxing gloves, one 
labeled A. & H. and the other Life, 
and slugged it out with a member of 
the audience. 


Wis. Leaders Meet Sept. 26 


L. E. Balza, New York Life, Green 
Bay, will preside as chairman of the 
Insurance Leaders ‘Round Table of Wis- 
consin at the first meeting of the new 
year. Sept. 26 at Milwaukee. The morn- 
ing program will feature the sound 
film, “Government Is Your Business.” 
Following the luncheon, Raymond W. 
Jones, trust officer of First Wisconsin 
Trust Co., Milwaukee, will discuss “Co- 
operation Between Insurance Agents 
and Trust Companies.” 





New Florida Association 


Florida agents of Avon Park, Sebring, 
Wauchula and Frostproof met at Avon 
Park to form the Ridge Area Assn. of 
Life Underwriters. Philip A. Hoche, 
general agent for Kansas City Life at 
Orlando and president of the Florida 
association, addressed the gathering. 


Milwaukee — David B. Fluegelman, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York, 
newly elected president of N.A.L.U., 


will be the guest at a luncheon meet- 
ing Oct. 10. 

Columbus, 0.—A seminar on business 
insurance and estate analysis was held 
Friday. John O. Todd, Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago, and Robert K. Zimmer, 
Penn Mutual, Columbus, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

District of Columbia — The Wilner 
Award for acomplishment in the inter- 
est of life insurance will be presented 
at the October meeting. 

Springfield, illard O’Connor, su- 
pervisor of the underwriting depart- 
ment of Franklin Life, will instruct pro- 
spective C.L.U.’s. beginning Sept. 30. 

Pittsburgh—Robert R. Dodson, man- 
ager for General American Life, and 





president of the Pittsburgh association, 
will ask “Are You Having Any Fun?” 
at the following meetings: Oct. 2, New 
Castle and Butler; Oct. 8, Washington; 
Oct. 10, Beaver Falls, and Oct. 14, Union- 
town. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Daniel H. Coak- 
ley, Jr., of New York Life discussed 
“Prestige Building and Prospecting.” 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Paul Chilgren, as- 
sistant director of agencies of North 
American Life & Casualty, spoke on 
“The Sales Process,” at the opening fall 
meeting of the Chippewa Valley asso- 
ciation, Officers installed at the meet- 
ing were: Anna Thompson, president; 
Virgil Held, vice-president; Lee Min- 
ton, treasurer; Frank Baker, secretary; 
Gordon Fleming, state director, and 
Ted Litsheim, national committeeman. 

Madison, Wis.—Speaker at the first 
fall luncheon meeting was Charles B. 
McCaffrey, assistant director of agen- 
cies of Northwestern Mutual Life. 


Zalinski, as- 
sistant vice-president of New York Life, 
was the speaker at a joint meeting with 
the C.L.U.’s. C.L.U. designations were 
conferred on eight western New York 
residents. 


An attractive, 14-page “Who’s Who” 
of the association that lists a member- 
ship roster, national quality award win- 
ners and M.D.R.T. members has been dis- 
tributed. The publication also includes 
officers of the Buffalo managers, the 
C.L.U. chapter, and the Life Insurance 
& Trust Council. Companies represented 
in the association, and those accepting 
and soliciting surplus business are also 
noted. 


Appleton, Wis.—Dr. Allan F. Smith 
of the law faculty of University of Mich- 
igan addressed the Fox River Valley 
association on various aspects of estate 
planning and personal life insurance 
trusts. R. J. Spooner, Equitable Society, 
Appleton, and other new officers of the 
association were in charge. Neenah, 
Menasha, Oshkosh and Fond du Lac 
are also represented. 

Gary, Ind.—Albert S. Lewis, manager 
of the social security office, discussed 
“Social Security Up-to-Date” at a meet- 
ing of the Calumet association. 

Charleston, W. Wa.— Commissioner 
Mills was honored guest at the golf 
and tennis outing opening the fall ac- 
tivities. 


Cleveland—Alden C. Palmer, former 
executive vice-president of R. & R. 
Service, spoke at a meeting honoring 16 
members of the M.D.R.T. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Harold Clonch has 
been elected president; Joseph V. Clev- 
enger and Joseph V. Clark, vice-presi- 
dents; John Bollinger, secretary, and 
Richard Phillips, treasurer. 

Muncie, Ind.—Hastings A. Smith, gen- 
eral agent for New England Mutual at 
Indianapolis and president of the Indi- 
ana association, discussed his observa- 
tions of the N.A.L.U. convention. 


Johnstown, Pa.—William G. Blowers, 
Franklin Life, talked on “All in a Day’s 
Work.” A report on the N.A.L.U. an- 
nual convention was made by Clem J. 
Heilmann, delegate. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—James E. Bragg, 
Guardian Life, New York City, long 
a leader in the N.A.L.U., spoke on the 
“Human Factor in Life Insurance Sell- 
ing.” 

Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.—The fall series 
of meetings began with a panel dis- 
cussion on “Prospecting, Preparation 
and Closing Techniques.” Members were 
Fred Brown, Richard Cary, Jr., Henry 
Tedesco and Mrs. Laura Benham, and 
the moderator was Charles Lytle. 


Roanoke, Va.—Harold D. Sander, di- 
rector of the Roanoke public library, in 
a talk observed that humor is necessary 
for success in selling. “A good joke can 
often change antagonism to friendli- 
ness,” and will establish a common 
point of view between salesman and 
customer, he declared. 

Champaign County, Ill—George F. 
Carragher of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been appointed president to replace 
Royce W. Majors, who has been trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati. Kenneth B. Bent- 
ley of Northwestern Mutual Life, Dan- 
ville, spoke at the September meeting. 

Columbus, 0.—Robert K. Zimmer, gen- 
eral agent for Penn Mutual, spoke at the 
first fall meeting held jointly with the 
C.L.U. chapter. 


San Francisco—Harry N. Lyon, gen- 





eral agent for Fidelity Mutual Life; Ira. 
D. Henderson of Golden State Mutual] 
Life, and Jerry Condran, assistant man- 
ager for Occidental of California, tola@ 
of the benefits they have received from 
L.U.T.C. training. 

Memphis—Lucille DeVore Tucker of 
New York Life, discussed “The Case 
That Confidence Built.” 





——___.. 





Cramer Agency Anniversary 


The Donald O. Cramer agency of 
Prudential at Denver recently’ marked 
its 55th anniversary. The agency cur- 
rently has $70 million insurance in force 
on nearly 25,000 lives. Production is up 
36% over the first nine months of last 
year. Charles D. Jolly is associate man- 
ager. 


Hits Okla. Ownership Law 


The Oklahoma law that prohibits in- 
surance companies from owning and 
leasing industrial or commercial prop- 
erties ‘outside a city’s limit, is being chal- 
lenged as a major factor in retarding 
industrial development in the state. C. 
W. Flint, Jr., chairman of the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce, filed the charge 
with the state legislative council execu- 
tive committee asking that it be 
amended. 

The complaint was referred to the in- 
dustrial committee for further consid- 
eration. He submitted a proposal that 
would retain the constitutional ban on 
insurer ownership of farms, but give 
them the right to own industrial and 
commercial buildings and to lease them 
to operating firms. 











A Combination Company offering] 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





N. W. Mutual Has 
Western Regional 


Northwestern Mutual Life held a 
regional meeting at San Francisco for 
agents in eight western States. 

Home office representatives on the 
program were Edmund Fitzgerald, pres- 
ident; Grant L. Hill, vice-president and 
director of agencies; Elgin Fassel, 
actuary; William B. Minehan, secretary; 
Roe Walker, superintendent of agencies; 
Laflin C. Jones, executive assistant; 
Charles B. McCaffrey, assistant director 
of agencies, and Harold W. Gardiner, 
educational director. 

Mr. Fitzgerald in his talk noted that 
while during the period 1941-51 the com- 
pany’s life insurance in force rose 62%, 
in the eight states comprising the meet- 
ing the growth was 79%. While in 1951 
new business nationally was up 79% from 
1941, for the eight-state area the im- 
provement was 133%. 


Investments Are Up 


Investments in the eight states as of 
Dec. 31, 1951, total $222 million in mort- 
gage loan and real estate, and $201 mil- 
lion in bonds, Mr. Fitzgerald noted. 
Almost 40% of the company’s mortgage 
loan and real estate investments by 
amount were in the area. These loans 
numbered 28,000, about half the total. 
More than 1,200 new loans for $17% 
million were made in the states in the 
first six months of 1952. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that if the present 
trends continue, before mid-1935 the 
company will pass $7 billion in force and 
$3 billion in assets. Operating results 
also have been good, he added. -Mor- 
tality is better than a year ago, and 
demand for investments is excellent with 
rates stronger than expected. 


Has Optimistic Outlook 


Mr. Fitzgerald viewed the coming nine 
months as favorable for life insurance 
sales. He gave as reasons the fact that 
inventories were decreased by the steel 
strike and there will be buying to build 
back to normal; there is talk of a price 
rise and professional buyers and con- 
sumers are buying in anticipation; de- 
fense buying is nearing its peak; and 
the rate of personal savings is steady 
rather than increasing. 

Other speakers were Harold F. Vin- 
son, Phoenix, Ariz.; Norman Bishop, 
Portland; Irving F. Walradt, Los An- 
geles; William G. Dokos, Salt Lake City; 
Paul A. Wallace, Seattle. An advanced 
underwriting workshop was conducted 
by Chaplin Collins, attorney, and J. Fair- 
leigh Albert, of Los Angeles, with home 
office representatives participating. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of the meeting who were chairmen of 
sessions and other activities are Donald 
F. Burch, San Carlos, Cal.; Ted G. Mie- 
ger, Phoenix; H. Paul Dueber, Portland; 
Rogers C. Broomhead, San Francisco; 
Dugan Lewis, Boise, Ida.; Loring O. 
Felch, Oakland; George E. Weidemier, 
Sacramento; Hugo E. Ferber, Tacoma; 
J. Fairleigh Albert, Los Angeles, and 
Maurice M. Gedance, Las Vegas, Nev. 
The program for wives was in charge 
of Mrs. Earl Reick. 





Sun Life, Md., Has Rally 


Highlight of the annual managers 
conference of Sun Life of Maryland 
held at Atlantic City was a luncheon 
address by. Lewis Chapman, director of 
company relations of L.I.A.M.A. 

Mr. Chapman spoke on the value of 
enlighetened human relations in man- 
agement and emphasized the necessity 
of developing the qualities of leadership. 

Attending the conference were man- 
agers from Chicago, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Washington, Arling- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, to- 
gether with leading field managers from 
district offices. At the banquet President 
Stanford Z. Rothschild spoke on the 


development of life insurance selling as 
a professional career. The business ses- 
sions were opened with an address by 
Agency Vice-president Jose L. Hirsh. 





Great American Reserve 
Concludes San Antonio Meet 


Great American Reserve recently 
concluded a two-day convention and 
outing for 72 producers at San Antonio. 

Principal speaker was J. H. Carter, 
vice-president and agency director. Mr. 
Carter also presented production awards 
to Gladys Cunningham, Baytown; Ran- 
dal Gartman, Bay City; Merle Whatley, 
San Angelo, and A. L. Davis, Houston. 

Others honored were D. M. Schreiber. 
general agent at Houston, and Ray 
Cox, general agent at Corpus Christi. 


Six Regional Meetings Cap 


Central Standard Campaign | 


Central Standard Life is holding a 


series of regional meetings marking the 
conclusion of the MacArthur month pro- 
duction campaign in honor of Chairman 
Alfred MacArthur. Alexander 
Arthur, vice-president, and Harry L. 
Schroeder, agency director, are attend- 
ing all of the meetings, with other 
members of the home office staff taking 
part at one or more of the gatherings. 

Meetings already have been held at 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Des Moines, 
Springfield, Ill, and Kansas City, and 
the concluding meeting will be held 
Oct. 1 at Detroit. 
discussions of sales plans and awarding 
of prizes. 

Trophies for top production during 
the campaign went to J. L. Kowins at 
the Baltimore meeting, to Frank Malone 
and the Portsmouth, O., district office, 
at Cincinnati; to Walter Eischeild of 
Dubuque at the Des Moines meeting, 
and to Kenneth C. Gregory and the 
Wichita district office, at Kansas City. 


Manhattan Has Agency 
Conference at Chicago 


The leading producers and general 
agents of Manhattan Life were honored 
at the annual agency conference at 
Chicago. Top award went to James G. 
Ranni, general agent at New York City 
and Miami, Fla., with Richard M. 
Grosten, Los Angeles general agent, and 
M. Milton Sobel, Philadelphia general 
agent, tied for the runner-up position. 

The Ranni agency won six plaques, 
the Grosten and Sobel agencies four 
each, and the Campbell & Demarest 
agency at New York, and Schloen-Levey 
agency at Beverly Hills, Cal., two each. 

The awards were presented by J. P. 
Fordyce, chairman; Thomas E. Lovejoy, 
Jr., president, and H. O. Seale, Jr., di- 
rector of agencies. 

Every factor entering into selling, 
from prospecting through the close, was 
covered in a series of panel discussions. 
Subjects and moderators were: Mr. 
Sobel, “Using Mail to Build Business”; 
Herman Reinis, Brooklyn, “Prospecting 
Methods other than Mail”; A. Linus 
Pearson of LaBow, Haynes Co., Seattle, 
“Business Insurance”; Percy A. Peyser, 
New York City, “Sales Interview”; Mr. 
Levey, “The Art of Closing”; Richard 
H. Smith, LaBow, Haynes Co., “Group 
Wholesale and Multiple Acceptance 
Plans”; Clarence Spencer, Trenton, N. 
J., “Pension and Profit-sharing Plans;” 
Bernard L. Frischman, New York City, 
“Brokerage Opportunities.” 

Speakers from outside the company 
were Henry W. Persons, manager of 
Mutual Life at Chicago, and R. L. 
White, vice-president and sales man- 
ager of Pictorial Publishers. 








Life Men Head A.M.A. Sessions 


E. H. Conarroe, manager of policy- 
holders service bureau of Metropolitan 
Life, is to be chairman of a session on 
“The Office and the Company” during 


Mac- 


The programs include @ 





the office management conference of of State Farm Life, is on a panel on 
American Management Assn. at New “Developments in Office Work Meas- 
York Oct. 17 John C. Morris, secretary urement” Oct. i6. 





ANTIDOTE 
FOR UNCERTAINTY 


How is a 45-year-old man to know his 
needs 20 years from now—for sure? 


Will a lifetime income, with insurance pro- 
tection in the interim, fill the bill then? 
Or will he arrive at age 65 still needing life 
insurance? And will his capacity to pay 
premiums meanwhile vary? 

You can’t answer these questions now. But 
you can meet these later needs with our new 
Multiple Benefit Savings Plan. 


Flexible maturity choices permit the insured 
to mature it as an endowment, or continue 
it as insurance. And the reducible premium 
feature meanwhile assures the owner's 
ability to keep it in force. 


“A Star in the West..." 
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“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS ¥OU DO” 

















KEYED xo MODERN wexns 


The ILLINOIS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, 
home office — Peoria, Ilinois, has the tools with 
which you may build the best Accident—Sickness— 
Hospital—Medical—Surgical and Polie insurance 
business in your community. Over 40 years’ experience 
in insurance confined exclusively to this field. 
Desirable agency openings in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Illinois Mutual Casualty Co. feakat 


HOME OFFICE: 411 LIBERTY ST. PEORIA, ILL. 


E. A. MeCORD Cc. C. INMAN 
President Executive Vice President 
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E.R. Deming, Sr.,Goes to N.F.C. Helm 





Management, Sales 
Pointers Comprise 
Field Managers Card 


Porterfield Says F.I.C., 
Purdue Course Are 
Big Help to Agents 


The Fraternal Field Managers Assn. 
at its meeting in Boston during the 
National Fraternal Congress annual 


meeting participated in a well balanced 
program comprising practical sales and 
sales management pointers and talks on 
the broader aspects of fraternal field 
activities. 

The association’s 
Porterfield, Equitable 
said the major activities of the last year 
were constant program of promoting 
the progress of field representatives 
through the fraternal insurance cousellor 
courses, the planning and arranging of 
the midyear meeting held in Chicago 
last May, the first fraternal institute 


Allen 
Assn., 


president, J. 


Reserve 





OFFICERS ELECTED 

President — Harold Hoel, Lutheran 
Brotherhood. 

Vice-president — Louis Protest, Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters. 

Secretary-treasurer — Robert H. 
Platt, Modern Woodmen. 

Past president — J. Allen Porterfield, 
Equitable Reserve. 

Executive committee — John Coch- 
ran, Woodmen of the World, Omaha; 
Nelle A. Sexton, Royal Neighbors, and 
R. E. Henne, Gleaner Life. 





at Purdue, and the annual program 
for the meeting held this week. 

Mr. Porterfield said 43 have com- 
pleted their advanced F.I.C. course and 
received their designations this year. 
Ten completed the basic course and re- 
ceived the associate F.I.C. designation, 
making a total of 86 who are preparing 
for the F.I-C. designation. 

Lauds Purdue Course 

Reviewing the Purdue _ fraternal 
course, Mr. Porterfield quoted this let- 
ter from a representative who attended: 
“It would take years of normal training 
to raise my sights to the level obtained 
at Purdue in one week.” : 

“From this and many others of a 
similar nature, we believe it was a wise 
decision on the part of the field man- 
agers to sponsor this institute, as well 
as other training procedures, in order to 
raise the standards of the field workers 
of our societies,” said Mr. Porterfield. 

As chairman of the field work com- 
mittee, Mr. Porterfield detailed the 
work that has been done in connection 
with the F.I.C. designation. 

Following a message of greetings 
from Luke E. Hart, Knights of Colum- 
bus, president of the N. F.C., there was 
a panel discussion of how fraternal socie- 
ties can increase average insurance cOv- 
erage for their members. 


Shelley on Larger Cases 


George Shelley, Maccabees, New York 
City, discussing “Prospecting for the 
Larger Cases,” said that in 1951 his 
agency produced $8 million of business 
with an average premium of $35 to $40 
per $1,000. Also he personally pro- 
duced $1 million of life insurance. 

Proper exploitation of reinsurance fa- 
cilities can mean pushing up otherwise 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


N.F.C. HEARS HOGG 





Tells Role of Business in 
Fightine “Security” Ideology 


BOSTON—What the life insurance business is doing to combat the surrender 
of ideals of freedom for government promises of security, and to ease economic 
circumstances which are adverse to the interest of the policyholder, were described 
by Robert L. Hogg, executive vice- -president and general counsel of American Life 
Convention, at the annual meeting here of National Fraternal Congress. 


Emphasizing a “real community of 
interest that exists between the fraternal 


movement and the 
life insurance busi- 
ness,” Mr. Hogg 
said N.F.C. typifies 


the true spirit of our 
people, voluntarily 
caring ‘iio them- 
selves in coopera- 
tion with their fel- 
low men. 

The life insurance 
business and the 
fraternal movement 
represent the indi- 
vidual’s faith in the 
voluntary method  gobert L. Hore 
of providing secu- 
rity for himself and his family, Mr. Hoge 
declared. The fact that 86 million own- 





ers of life insurance and 9 million fra- 
ternal certificateholders have life insur- 
ance in force of $262 billions of dollars, 


American people believe 


is proof that the 
ot providing for them- 


in the principle 
selves. 


Goals Are Identical 


“There are natural differences between 
the life insurance business and the fra- 
ternal movement,” Mr. Hogg continued, 
“but let me assure you that the life 
insurance business fully appreciates and 
respects the ideals and purposes of your 
organizations. We are basically inter- 
ested in the same goal, the preservation 
of individual econmic freedom.” 

The life insurance business is actively 
concerned with these problems in Wash- 
ington, the speaker pointed out. Today, 
200 people in life insurance trade or- 
ganizations are directly or indirectly 
involved with these problems. It used 
to be the general policy of the business 
to limit its interest to things directly 


& 





affecting life insurance itself. This was 
changed as the government more and 
more regulated the conduct of business 
and the social status of individuals, and 
what formerly only indirectly affected 
life insurance, came to affect it in a 
collateral way. 

The fact that fraternal beneficiary soci- 
eties are not subject to federal income 
tax, indicates Congressional recognition 
of their benevolent status, a long estab- 
lished and unchallenged point of view. 


Exemptions Are Removed 


Mr. Hogg explained that previously 
exempted businesses, however, have 
come under the federal tax area. In the 
revenue act of 1950, Congress curtailed 
exemption of several classes of organ- 
izations including labor, philanthropic 
and educational organizations, business 
leagues and chambers of commerce, and, 
significantly, mutual savings banks were 
removed from exemption under the reve- 
nue act of 1951. 

“The important tax provision affect- 
ing our businesses equally is the exclu- 
sion from income of amounts received 
under a life insurance contract, paid 
by reason of the death | of the insured,” 
Mr. Hogg observed. “This exemption 
is recognition of the purposes of life 
insurance. There has been no concerted 
attack on this exemption. There may 
be those, however, who would through 
administrative action water down this 
exemption. We have experienced re- 
cent signs of this in regard to converted 


proc eeds of an endowment policy. 
Whether this is a sign of the times 
remains to be seen. 


“One of the most important trends 
we must protest is that of a confiscatory 
personal income tax which will destroy 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE —_ 
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At the dedication of the plaque placed on the Timilty school in Boston’s Roxbury 
district by the National Fraternal Congress to honor the memory of William Dawes, Jr., 
the patriot who with Paul Revere rode out to warn the Americans that the British 
were coming. Left to right, Luke Hart, Knights of Columbus, N.F.C. president, who 
unveiled the plaque; Farrar Newberry, president of Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
chairman of the N.F.C. public relations committee, which had charge of the project, 
and J. J. Sullivan, Boston lawyer and fellow of the Roxbury Historical Society, who 
made the trip by chartered buses to the site of the plaque. 


Succeeds Hart at 
Well Attended 
Boston Convention 


Ten Assns., Sections 
Hold Concurrent Meets, 
Knight Is V.-P. 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


Ernest R. Deming, Sr., president of 
Unity Life & Accident of Syracuse, was 
advanced from vice-president to presi- 
dent of the National Fraternal Congress 


on the final day of the N.F.C. meeting 
in Boston. He suc- 
ceeds Luke E. Hart, 
supreme advocate 
of Knights of Co- 
lumbus. 

Lendon A. 
Knight, general 
counsel of Royal 
Neighbors, who has 
been a member of 
the executive com- 
mittee, was named 
vice-president. Man- 
ager Foster F. Far- 
rell of the N.F.C. 
continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The occasion of Mr. Deming’s ad- 
vancement to the presidency was sad- 
dened by the unexpected death of Mrs. 
Deming the week before the convention. 
In addition to a natural sympathy for 
Mr. Deming in his loss, many of those 
present knew Mrs. Deming well from 
having attended previous fraternal meet- 
ings where she was present with Mr. 
Deming. 





Luke E. 


Hart 


New Executive Committeemen 


The three new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are: 

George H. Crown, Catholic Order of 
Foresters; John Harris, Praetorians; 
Rene Paré, La Societe des Artisans. 

Members reelected are Mr. Hart, ex- 


Officio as immediate past president; 
Agnes Koob, Woman’s Benefit Assn; 
Coloman Revesc, Verhovay Assn., and 


Joseph Spencer, Protected Home Circle. 





The 1953 meeting of National Fra- 
ternal Congress will be held at Dallas, 
during September. The exact dates are 
Still to be selected. 





The convention was well attended, 
about 650 being present. A distinctive 
feature of this year’s meeting was the 
dedication of a plaque honoring William 
Dawes, Jr., revolutionary patriot who 
made the famous midnight ride with 
Paul Reverse. The plaque placed on the 
wall of the Timilty school in the Rox- 
bury section of Boston was unveiled at a 
ceremony attended by many of those at 
the convention. Making the presentation 
on behalf of the N.F.C., President Hart 
said that William Dawes “became one 
of the chosen instruments to arouse the 
colonists to their immediate danger and 
the American people to a patriotic fervor 
which contributed much to the success 
of the revolutionary army.” 

The first general session got under 
way Wednesday after two days devoted 
largely to meetings of the six N.F.C. 
sections and four affiliated associations 
which are reported elsewhere in_ this 
issue. 

Most Reverend Eric F. McKenzie, 
auxiliary bishop of the Catholic diocese 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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Pratt Tells How EF raternals' 


Magazines Can Be Improved 


Fraternal societies’ magazines can be 
improved in appearance at little if_any 
increase in cost, Kenneth C. Pratt, New 
York City house organ and public re- 
lations consultant, said at the meeting 
of the press section of the National 
Fraternal Congress at Boston. 

Mr. Pratt said the physical appear- 
ance of a publication is important be- 
cause the reader reacts very definitely, 
though sometimes unconsciously, to it. 

“Because there is a relationship be- 
tween physical appearance and budget, 
some of you may feel that there is noth- 
ing you can do about it,” he said. < 
assure you there is a lot which can be 
done, in a great many cases, within the 
limitations of your own budget.” 


Struck by Sameness 


Mr. Pratt said that as he looked over 
the sample copies of fraternal magazines 
sent to him by Richard E. Jeanes, Royal 
Neighbors, president of the press sec- 
tion, he was struck by a startling same- 
ness in typography and makeup which is 
not at all typical of industrial publica- 
tions. Then he noted that almost all of 
them are printed by the same printer, 
Kable Bros. of Mount Morris, III. 

The fact that so many fraternal socie- 
ties have their publications printed at 
one printer's was termed “astonishing” 
by Mr. Pratt. 

“Tt seems to mean,” he said, “that 
there is no competition among printers 
for the privilege of printing your pub- 
lications, and hence no incentive for im- 
provement. I’ve known Kable Bros. 
casually for a great many years and I 
know that they are not only a fine man- 
ufacturing but a fine service organiza- 
tion as well. I know, too, that perhaps 
some of you could not publish such pre- 
tentious magazines as you do if you 
were unable to participate in this group 
publishing effort. 

Could Enlist Printer’s Aid 

“But isn’t it possible for some of you 
to learn more about the things Kable 
can do to improve the appearance of 
your magazine at little or no cost? It 
might seem strange to find both such 
good and bad examples of publishing in 
the same group. Yet, here they are, the 
sprightly, appealing, modern, interesting 
magazine on the one hand; to stodgy, 
old-fashioned, formidable-to-read pam- 
phlet on the other. 

“IT suspect, although I do not know, 
that Kable Bros. follows the style of 
publications which the editor sets for 
him. And if an editor has not changed 
his style since 1910— and some of you 
haven’t, you know—then the printer 
goes right on with what he’s always 
done. 

“If I were in that editor’s shoes, this 
is what I would do: I would ask the 
Kable account executive to help me ex- 


Exhibit Plans Run Afoul 


of Fire Regulations 


_ It was originally planned to have the 
fine exhibits of printed material and 
other promotional pieces of 14 fraternal 
societies on display during the general 
convention sessions in the ballroom oi 
the Sheraton Plaza. However, this had 
to be abandoned because it was found 
that ranging them along the wall as 
Planned would violate the fire regula- 
tions. Since the disastrous Cocoanut 
Grove night club fire of a few years 
ago Boston has had a strict fire law, 
rigidly enforced. The displays were on 
view, though, at the sessions of the 
Fraternal Field Managers Assn. and the 
press section, where no fire hazard was 
involved. 


Republic National Life’s reinsurance 
department was represented at the 
N.F.C. meeting by Roy M. Wehrle, 
assistant vice-president, and Dr. J. E. 
Hunsinger, associate medical director. 








plore the possibilities of modernizing 
the appearance of my publication. I 
would find out what the printer needed 
irom me, in order to do such a job. If 
the pat answer were “more money,” 
then I'd try to effect the best possible 
compromise between the least amount 
of added cost and the most improve- 
ment possible through other means.” 
Discussing good editorial balance, Mr. 


Pratt said a house organ should have 
general human interest material. True, 
readers can also find such material in 
general magazines, but said Mr. Pratt, 
“doesn’t it stand to reason that if they 
are seeking such information and enter- 
tainment, it enhances the value of your 
own publication to have them find it 
there?” 

Mr. Pratt opined that fraternal maga- 
zines tend to be top-heavy with mate- 
rial of purely local interest. Some is 
essential but too much of it creates an 
imbalance. People like to see their 
names in print “but the telephone direc- 
tory, in spite of the advertising it car- 


ries, could never compete with the 
Reader’s Digest if it were sold side by 
side with it.” 

Only token space should be given to 
news items that readers would pre- 
sumably have received earlier from 
other sources, he said. Promotion of 
the organization’s interests is quite an- 
other matter. An ingenious editor, he 
said, can find a promotion angle in 
nearly everything he prints. He should . 
be constantly on the lookout for ideas 
and material that will logically point up 
his promotional aims and lead the reader 
to the logical conclusion that they are 
for him. 





your life career. 


Now ! 








plete life insurance service to all Lutherans in your home state. 





approach and an exclusive entree to all Lutheran people. 


Check the offer we can make you! 


608 Second Avenue South 


THIS IS NOT A JOB FOR YOU — BUT 


A Life Career! 


Take This Forward Step Today! 


Lutheran Brotherhood must expand its field of operation offering a com- 


If you are 


interested in a ‘‘top flight” future as our representative in your local area, 


write today for Lutheran Brotherhood'’s ‘‘Life Career” offer. 


As a representative of Lutheran Brotherhood you will find a ready 


This 


is Their Life Insurance Society. And in your work. you 


will find your society standing right beside you all the way in 


Decide 


Write to the Superintendent of Agencies : 


This Is YOUR Life Insurance Society 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHO 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Fraternal Actuarial 
Assn. Names R. E. 
Morris President 


Robert E. Morris of Maccabees was 
elected president of Fraternal Actuarial 
Assn. at the National Fraternal Con- 
gress annual meeting at Boston. He 
succeeds Ingolf Lee, Lutheran Brother- 
hood, who as immediate past president 
continues as member of the official 
group. 

Other officers elected are George A. 
Huggins of Huggins & Co., Phila- 
delphia, vice-president; Mary M. Cusic, 
Royal Neighbors, secretary; Harmon 
Taylor of Taylor & Taylor, Cedar Rap- 
ids, treasurer; Robert H. Taylor of the 
same firm, editor; Frank H. Lee, Wom- 
an’s Benefit Assn., librarian; Daniel 
D. Macken, Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha; Franklin C. Stauffer, Modern 
Woodmen; Richard E. Henne, Gleaner 
Life, and Samuel Eckler, Toronto con- 
sulting actuary, council members. 

E. D. Brown, Jr., consulting actuary, 
in a paper on the relationship between 
the consulting actuary and the home of- 
fice, said the consulting actuary could be 
of considerably more value to the fra- 
ternal society if he met with the com- 
pany officers on matters broader in 
scope than the technical aspects of 
actuarial work. 


Fraternals and State Codes 


W. C. Brennan, consulting actuary, 
discussed the various state insurance 
codes in respect to their treatment of 
fraternals as compared with commercial 
companies. 

Mr. Stauffer reviewed Modern Wood- 
men’s experience in valuing its insurance 
in force at the year-end with an I.B.M. 
602A calculating punch and explained 
the advantages. An increasing number 
of societies are using this machine. 

John Phelps, Lincoln National, dis- 
cussed a paper presented at last June’s 
meeting by R. H. Taylor of Taylor & 
Taylor and called Mr. Taylor’s formula 
for calculating annuities other than an- 
nual and disability premiums for term 
policies more scientific than practical. 
He said present methods generally in 
use by actuaries are simpler and pro- 
duce accurate enough results. 

Mr. Henne discussed a paper previ- 
ously presented by Margaret Walker, 
‘Royal Neighbors. He emphasized the 
need for close coordination of field 
forces of the societies with their re- 


spective local secretaries, particularly in 
connection with reinstating lapses. _ 
N. L. Moscovitch, ‘Chicago consulting 








ee 


effects or death. Modern Woodmen is 
pledged to keeping its services “in tune 

with tomorrow,” abreast of its mem- 
bers’ varied insurance needs. 


HOME OFFICE 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 





i oe 
To thousands of members, Modern Woodmen of 
e@ America stands as a symbol of integrity and service. 
Throughout its seventy-year history, Modern Wood- 
men has provided, in addition to modern life insur- 
ance protection, many “extra” benefits at no additional cost. 
of these benefits have been “in tune with the times.” 
standing, in view of the rising polio incidence, is the Polio-Protec- 
tion Plus. This gives Modern Woodmen Bene- _ , 
ficial members immediate payment of $250 if 
polio strikes; an additional payment of 
$250 if the attack results in crippling after- 
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Frank Johnson, Maine-New Hampshire manager; R. W. Johnson, Florida manager, 
and George W. Baumann, Jersey City, all of Maccabees. and R. M. Wehrle, assistant 
vice-president of Republic National, in the lobby during the National Fraternal Con- 
gress meeting in Boston. 


actuary, discussing a paper by another 
Chicagoan, Robert E. Bruce, mentioned 
the danger of hospitalization policies is- 
sued without limits on benefits. He en- 
dorsed using A. & H. and hospitaliza- 
tion as a means of building up interest 
in fraternal insurance. There was con- 
siderable discussion of this, evidently 
resulting partly from life company ac- 
tivity in this field and partly from the 
recent talk on this subject by Joseph 
S. Murphy, New York department dep- 
uty superintendent. 

Mr. Macken discussed a paper by 
Kermit Lang, Equitable of Iowa, and 
endorsed Mr. Lang’s recommendation 
of the 602A calculating punch. 

The general discussion was on the 
planned revision of the fraternal annual 
statement blank. Walter Rugland, Aid 
Assn. for Lutherans, chairman of the 
N.F.C. blanks committee, spoke on the 
differences between the present and pro- 
posed blanks. Like the life company 
blank, it will be on an accrued rather 
than a cash basis and in general will 
be quite closely patterned on the life 
company blank. 

When the new blank is in use, which 
Mr. Rugland said may be in time to 
be used for the business of 1953, but 
no sooner, it will no longer be necessary 
for most societies to file a supplement 
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to the valuation report, which has been 
required to permit insurance depart- 
ments to find out in more detail if socie- 
ties were operating on interest and mor- 
tality assumptions that were sufficiently 
conservative. 

New Statement Blank Explained 


Mr. Rugland explained the setup of the 
first three pages of the new statement 
blank. Page 1 will be a summary of 
all assets, with all funds, such as mor- 
tuary, expense and fraternal being com- 
bined. Page 2 will ‘be a simple summary 
of liabilities. 

Page 3, replacing the present cash 
income and cash disbursements setup, 
will be a summary of the year’s opera- 
tions on the incurred basis. Premiums, 
interest, and income from other sources 
will be shown, and deducted therefrom 
will be incurred payments, increases in 
reserve liabilities, etc., the difference 
being the net gain or loss from the 
year’s operations, the same as in the 
annual statements of business firms. 

At the bottom of page 3 there will 
be the second part of the summary 
of operations, which takes last year’s 
assets, last year’s liabilities, and the gain 
or loss from last year’s operations, 
together with any other asset losses 
or gains and comes out with the so- 


* FACTS TO 
REMEMBER ABOUT 
MODERN WOODMEN 


1 Modern Woodmen has a seventy-yeor record 
- faithful service to insureds and bene- 
ciaries. 


More than $768,000,000 has been paid in 
benefits. 


Our record of prompt payment is un- 
surpassed. 


Assets exceed $170,000,000 in a strong in- 
vestment portfolio. 


Twenty-five Modern Woodmen certificate 
forms are issued . . . we insure every mem- 
ber of the family from birth to age 60. 


Those insured in Modern Woodmen auto- 
matically receive THE POLIO-PROTECTION 
at no extra cost. 


(ATTRACTIVE CONTRACTS AND CHOICE 
TERRITORY FOR AGENTS) 


ciety’s financial situation as of the end 
of the year. 

The association will hold its next 
meeting at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, June 3, the day before So- 
ciety of Actuaries convenes there. 


Peter Wiggle Heads 


Secretaries Section 


OFFICERS ELECTED — 

President — Peter Wiggle, Maccabees, 

Vice-president — Gordon Pope, Equi- 
table Reserve. 

Secretary-treasurer—Josephine Weig], 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, 

Executive committee — Margaret 
Walker, Royal Neighbors, ex officio as 
immediate past president; Harmon Ruff, 
Modern Woodmen; Dorothy Needham, 
Woman’s Benefit Assn. 

The secretaries section’s experiment 
of eliminating all formal talks in favor 
of round table discussion proved highly 
successful. Margaret Walker, Royal 
Neighbors, section president, acted as 
moderator. 

Main topic of discussion was the prob- 
lem of what steps should be taken by 
societies to reimburse local lodges for 
expenses incurred on account of busi- 
ness between the lodge and the home 
office. Most of those present felt it was 
very important to help with the ex- 
penses in view of the increases in hall 
rents and other expenses and the low 
rate of dues charged. Many societies are 
furnishing their lodges with all supplies 
not only as a financial help but to pro- 
mote uniformity of record keeping. 

Some secretaries, however, felt that 
assistance to lodges tends to weaken the 
local lodge’s independence: that if they 
have the task of meeting their financial 
obligations they will find a way to do it 
and be the stronger for it. 

_The_ secretaries also discussed pen- 
sions for office personnel and field rep- 
resentatives. A number of societies have 
retirement plans and quite a few others 
are considering them. 








Youth Counsellors Group 
Draws High Attendance 


The Fraternal Youth Counsellors 
Assn. drew a high attendance for its 
breakfast Wednesday at the N.F.C 


meeting at Boston. 

Mrs. Edna Dugan, Degree of Honor, 
who was elected president at the asso- 
ciation’s meeting last spring, presided. 


Luke Hart, Knights of Columbus, 
N.F.C. president, brought greetings 
from the congress. Mrs. Dugan ex- 
plained that the youth counsellors’ 


group has its principal meeting in May 
at the same time as the Fraternal Field 
Managers’ spring meeting. She urged 
that those interested be sure to attend 
the May meeting which will probably be 
at Chicago, as the extent of attendance 
then may be an important factor in de- 
termining whether the group will con- 
tinue as a separate unit of the National 
Fraternal Congress. 

Guest speaker was C. Evans Johnson, 
recreation commissioner of Newton, 
Mass., who spoke on the value of or- 
ganized recreational activities backed by 
civic and fraternal groups. 


Tex. Bids for ‘53 Meet 


_ Despite its distance from the conven- 
tion city, Texas was represented by 
about 30 delegates. Texas is one of the 
most active fraternal states, having 
about 600,000 members of fraternal ben- 
efit societies. 

The Texas delegation was making a 
strong bid to have the 1953 N.F.C. 
meeting held in Texas. 


Mrs. Frank Johnson, whose husband 
is Maine-New Hampshire manager for 
Maccabees, found time to attend the 
N.F.C. convention with Mr, Johnson 11 
spite of being a half-million a year pef- 
sonal producer for Maccabees and raising 
a family of seven children. She was 
fourth ranking agent in August for the 
society. 
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Must Stem Trend to 
Socialistic State, 
Morris Pike Urges 


Warns of Taxation, Federal 
Entry into Insurance 
and Deficit Spending 





“Fraternal societies have an equal in- 
terest with other types of insurance 
enterprises in calling attention to trends 
toward the socialistic state. the high 
level of taxation, the extension of fed- 
government 
activities into the 
private insurance 
fields, federal defi- 
cit spending, and 
the forces that ad- 
versely affect the 
purchasing power 
of insurance poli- 
cies,’ Morris Pike, 
second vice - presi- 
dent of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, 
told the state con- 
gresses section of 
National Fraternal 
Congress at its 
meeting at Boston. 
Speaking on “Some Aspects of Our 
Common Problems,” Mr. Pike stressed 
the efforts of the insurance business to 
help improve the quality of medical 
care. “The life insurance industry has 
established Life Insurance Research 
Fund, a fund that allocates money to 
men and institutions engaged in re- 
search in diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, America’s No. 1 health prob- 
lem. During the past year, this fund 
allocated $700,000, and over the six- 
year period of its existence, it has 
allocated more than $4 million,” he 
pointed out. 


eral 


Morris Pike 











Virginia Davis, left, of Massachusetts 
Catholic Order of Foresters chats with 
Mrs. Welden Ingvaldson, whose husband 
is with Lutheran Brotherhood, 
N.F.C. meeting in Boston. 


at the 





At the Fraternal Field Managers Assn. 
meeting during the National Fraternal 
Congress gathering in Boston: Hal L. Nutt, 
head of the Purdue insurance course, and 
Herbert G. Benz, agency director of Aid 
Assn. for Lutherans and a past president 
of the managers association. 
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‘Insurance companies are contribut- 
ing funds for research into hospital 
costs and as an aid for increasing the 
number of medical students. The in- 
surance industry is also cooperating 
with hospitals and doctors in order to 
facilitate hospital admissions and to ob- 
tain the acceptance of our surgical-fee 
schedules as full payment for persons 
in the lower economic bracket.” 

Paying tribute to the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, he commented that 
N. F. C. has arranged to purchase and 
donate to the Red Cross four blood- 


mobiles equipped to act as blood-collec- 


Topay, November 4, 1952, I will walk into a voting booth 
just around the corner from home and tell everybody 


how I want my country run. 


Today, I am the boss. 


In a way, of course, I’m boss in my country every day 
of the year. Government by the people, they say. The 


people, when you come down to it, is me. 


But I don’t work full time at governing. I’ve got my own 
job to do—a living to earn, a lawn to mow, kids to play 
with and baw] out and love and look after. So, for the hard 
job of running the country, I hire other men—smarter 
fellows than myself, I hope, but with the same kind 


of heart and purpose. 


They govern for me—but / keep tabs. I listen to what they 
say. | watch what they do. It’s a big country I live in, 

and there’s room for different ways of looking at things. 
I vote for the people who see things as I do, and 
if enough other people agree, that’s the way 


the thing gets done. 


That’s what it means to be the boss in 
your own country. 


tion centers in outlying areas. 

Referring to his activities as assistant 
director of the U. S. Senate study com- 
mittee that looked into voluntary insur- 
ance plans in 1950 and 1951, Mr. Pike 
reported that this study left no doubt 
that there has been a striking increase 
in the last decade in the number of 
people who have bought some form of 
insurance against some part of the 
costs of medical care. In 1939, 6 million 
people had such insurance. By 1950, 75 
million were insured for hospital benefits 
and by the end of 1951, 86 million. | 

He also cited the over-all growth in 


voluntary health-insurance plans, espe- 
cially over the past 15 years, a growth 
that has been evidenced in the rapid 
increase in the number of persons in- 
sured, the types of coverages for which 
they have been-insured, the liberaliza- 
tion of policy provisions and benefits, 
and the increase in the dollar limits of 
such coverage. “Each type of voluntary 
plan—fraternal society, insurance com- 
pany, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, con- 
sumer - sponsored cooperative, labor 
union, employe association, farm, em- 
ployer and private group clinic—has 
sought in its own area to serve the 


















Loday, ’'m the boss 





Now, there are places in the world where a man like me is 
not the boss. They don’t let him vote. Or they march him 


to some public place and tell him whom to vote for. 
I think the voiceless people of those lands are watching me 
as I leave my house today saying: “There goes a lucky man.” 


In this country of mine we love freedom so much, and 
hate force so much, that I am not even forced to vote. 


I could stay home today if I liked. I could sleep late and 


wonderful act. 


TELS 


take it easy and let others do the job of choosing. 


I could—but who’d want to? What spirited man or woman 
would loaf through a day like this, when he can go out 

and write boldly on the page of history: “Here’s how 

I want things run in my country”? 

No, today I am the boss and I must act like a boss. 


Today, I must vote. My freedom, my happiness, my 
pride as an American, are bound up in that simple and 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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needs of its clientele. By their different 
approaches and experiments in this field 
and by the competitive forces operating 
in and among them, the voluntary plans 
have remarkably extended the total field 
of health insurance,” Mr. Pike declared. 

“There still remain problems to be 
overcome. In view of the duties and re- 
sponsibilties imposed by public opinion 
and governmental attitudes, the volun- 
tary plans must continue to approach 
these problems with an open mind and 
a willingness to experiment in the public 
interest, with due regard to sound busi- 
ness practice and efficient and econom- 
ical operations,” he asserted. 

On the subject of government in the 
field of medical care, Mr. Pike pointed 
out that it is not a question whether 
the government should go into this field. 
“It is in it and has been in it for many 
years. The question now is whether 
government shall still further intrude 
in the relationship between physician 
and patient and between voluntary in- 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL 


surance plans and the public.” 

He counseled that the public should 
not come to rely unduly on government 
in health activities. “History has shown 
that what a government gives, it can 
take back; and what a government 
gives, it can surround with such limita- 
tions and restrictions as to make the 
benefit of doubtful value to the benefi- 
ciary, as compared to existing voluntary 
means for obtaining such services.” 


Jeanes Under Handicap 


Richard E. Jeanes, Royal Neighbors, 
presided as head of the N.F.C. press 
section under the handicap of a slipped 
vertebral disc, the result of twisting 
his back while building a stone retain- 
ing wall on the grounds of his home. 
Horace Rosenblum, Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha, paid tribute to Mr. 
Jeanes’ fortitude in coming to the meet- 
ing. 














Benefits paid $106,570.303.83 


George H. Crowns 
High Secretary 





CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS 


69 years of steady growth serving 
Catholic homes of the United States and Canada 


As of December 31, 1951 
Certificates in force 178,885 
Insurance in force $176,129,612.00 
Assets $54,046.746.55 
Donations to Church, Charity, Education, Relief $15.000,000.00 


305 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Thomas R. Heaney 
High Chief Ranger 
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PROTECTED HOME CIRCL 


SHARON, 
FOUNDED IN 1886 


A Legal Reserve Fraternal 


PA. 





Insurance Society 





JOSEPH SPENCER 
President 


SHARON, PA. 


L. D. LININGER 
Secretary 




















ar Clauses Major 
Law Section Topic 


Conflicting court decisions can be 
expected in connection with war clause 
litigation because 
of the confusion 
over whether the 


Korean action is or 
is not a war, Ray- 
mond Harris, de- 
puty  superintend- 
ent and counsel of 
the New York in- 
surance depart- 
ment, said at the 
meeting of the law 
section of the Na- 


tional Fraternal 

Congress at Bos- 

ton. W. E. Mooney 
“Few would 

maintain that the Korean hostilities 

constitute a ‘declared war’ as_ that 


term is used in constitutional law,” he 
said. “In view of the record showing 
our motives in participating in the 
United Nations action in Korea and 
the divergent views of the courts in 
applying rules of construction, would 
it be surprising if conflicting decisions 
were handed down in war exclusion 
clauses involving the issue whether the 
Korean conflict is an ‘undeclared war?’ ” 

Mr. Harris said that two cases aris- 
ing from Korean deaths have reached 
an appellate court. These are the Hard- 
ing and the Beley cases. The Pennsyl- 
vania superior court in separate opinions 
filed last July allowed recovery for 





President—Ira B. McNeal, Protected 
Home Circle. 

Vice-president—Frank Lee, Woman’s 
Benefit Assn. 

Secretary-treasurer—George H. Me- 
Donald, Modern Woodmen. 

Member of executive committee— 

. E. Mooney, Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha. 





additional accidental death benefits on 
the ground that the exclusion on ac- 
count of “military, air or naval serv- 
ice in time of war” did not apply to 
Korean service. The court rested its 
decisions, Mr. Harris said, principally 
on the ground that since “war” is a 
word which has been held to import 
various meanings. It is incumbent upon 
the insurer to make clear that it ap- 
plies to undeclared war, as well as to 
declared war, for even if the action in 








be 
is at most an undeclared war. : 
There doesn’t appear to be any clear. | 


cut decision involving an exclusion 
clause containing the term “war, de. 
clared or undeclared,” in the case oj 


the death of an insured while serving 


in the military forces in Korea, saiq 


Mr. Harris. He said the statement of © 


principles adopted by National Asgp. 
of Insurance Commissioners in Decem- 
ber, 1950, took cognizance of the “war" 
risk involved in serving in the military 
forces of the United States. This sitya- 
tion was likewise met in the fraternal 
law amendments enacted in New York 
at the last session by referring therein 
to service “in the military, naval, or 
air forces of any country, international 
organization or combination of coun. 
tries.” 

William E. Mooney, Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha, gave his report as presj- | 
dent and conducted the meeting. Other 
speakers were Charles H. Loring, New 
England Order of Protection, who dis- 
cussed the insurance problems involved 
in disappearances, and Ira B. McNeal, 
Protected Home Circle, who gave an 
inspirational talk on “The Present Day 
Challenge to Fraternalists.” 


Auto Trouble Slows Trip 


The Ben Hur Life home office group 
was plagued by bad luck on their trip 
to the N.F.C. meeting, when a broken 
transmission in their car soon after de- | 
parture threatened to make it necessary 
to call off the trip. 

However, after several hours’ delay, 
they were able to continue. The party 
included Mrs. R. G. Hungate, wife oj 
the president, and their son, Robert R. 
Hungate, home office representative, 
and Miss Ann Hocker, secretary to the 
president. President Hungate was ur- 
able to go to Boston because of the 
pressure of business. 


——s 


Pa. Deputy Commissioner on Hand 


Deputy Commissioner O. A. Kottler 
of Pennsylvania was on hand, not as a 
department man but as an enthusiastic 
fraternalist. He is a member of Artisans 
Order of Mutual Protection of Pennsyl- 
vania, of which he was formerly most 
excellent recorder. He served as presi- 
dent of the secretaries section of N.F.C. 
and as a member of the N.F.C. execu- 
tive committee. He is a past president 
of the Pennsylvania and New _ Jersey 
state fraternal congresses. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America was 
represented at the National Fraternal 
Congress meeting at Boston by Robert 
B. Crane, secretary. 














New officers of the press section of the National Fraternal Congress: Seated, Mrs. 
Kate Miller, Woodmen of the World, Denver, reelected secretary. H. W. Johnson, Roy: 
Arcanum, vice-president; Rex James, Praetorians, the new president; Mrs. Jeanie 
Willard, Woodman Circle, past president of the press section and of the N.F.C., who 
acted as installing officer. Standing, Richard E. Jeanes, Royal Neighbors, outgoiné 
president; Mrs. Lorraine Dart, Ladies Catholic Benevolent Assn.; Stephen Valcik. 
Slavonic Benevolent Order of Texas; Miss Louise Patrick, Woodman Circle, and Victor 
Zaremba, Aid Assn. for Lutherans, chairman of the executive committee. Those not 
otherwise identified are members of the executive committee. 
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Investment Assn. 
Chooses Lundgren 
as New President 


The Fraternal Investment Assn. elect- 
ed the following officers at its meeting 
at Boston: 

President — Howard Lundgren, 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha. 

Vice-president — W. H. Zuelhlke, Jr., 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans. 

Secretary—Fred M. Wolfe, Woman’s 
Benefit Assn. 

Treasurer — Leon Tolverson, Equi- 
table Reserve. 

New members of executive commit- 
tee — Joseph Fitzsimmons, Modern 
Woodmen, ex officio as immediate past 
president, and Albert A. Horstman, 
Catholic Order of Foresters. 


The association heard a highly re- 
assuring talk on long-range economic 
conditions from Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, assistant vice-chancellor of New 
York University and lecturer on ac-- 
counting and finance, who next January 
will head a new monetary policy depart- 
ment of American Bankers Assn. 

Dr. Adams substituted for the sched- 
uled speaker, Dr. Louis P. Starkweather, 
head of the financial department of Rut- 
gers University, who was ill. Joseph 
Fitzsimmons, Modern Woodmen, presi- 
dent of the association conducted the 
meeting. 


Further Expansion Seen 


Dr. Adams took the position that the 
dynamic U.S. economy is going to keep 
on expanding, and that while there will 
be ups and downs the underiying con- 
ditions are so favorable that a depres- 
sion like that of the 1930s need not be 
feared. He said, that while there are 
forces working toward socialism, there 
are strong counteracting forces. Taxes 
will continue high but as the gross na- 
tional product increases the tax load 
and the national debt load will seem 
relatively smaller than today. 

The government will continue to man- 
age the money market but through regu- 
lating the short term interest rate, with 
the long-term rate left to find its own 
level. Thus there is a swing away from 
the socialist full control of monetary 
policies. Supervision of the short term 
rate, of course, results in a degree of 








¥ 


Horace Rosenblum, editor of Woodmen 
of the Worid. Omaha, displays some of 
the material used in connection with 
W.0.W.’s Boys of Woodcraft activities. 
The “BOW” cap is available for boys of 
all ages up to 16, while the Sportsmen’s 
Club is for boys between eight and 16, and 
is designed to teach boys conservation of 
natural resources and the proper and safe 
ways to hunt and fish. 
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indirect regulation of the long-term rate 
but this is by no means as rigid as full 
control. 

Dr. Adams explained that in govern- 
ment there are the two extremes of com- 
plete anarchy and complete socialism. 
The pendulum is constantly swinging 
one way or the other but as it moves 
too far in one direction, counterbalanc- 
ing forces are set up and a swing the 
other way takes place before long. 


aie : 
Visit Historic Shrines 

It has been 25 years since the N.F.C. 
had its last previous convention in Bos- 
ton and many of those attending the 
meeting used their spare time in visit- 
ing the numerous historic shrines in the 
Soston area. 


Birthday Party for Stock 


President John P. Stock of Macca- 
bees was honored at a birthday party 
by members of the society present at 
the N.F.C. convention. The party was 
held at Locke-Ober’s restaurant. 





Lincoln National Life’s reinsurance 
department was represented by John 
Phelps, assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Phelps also participated in the formal 
discussion of the Fraternal Actuarial 
Assn. 


1882 


Seventy years of Progress 
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Herbert G. Benz of Aid Assn. for Lutherans flanked by two old friends from 
L’Union St. Jean-Baptiste D’Amerique: J. Henry Groguen. national president of the 
union, and Jean Picher, treasurer-general. 


THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


1952 
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Hundredth Anniversary of Birth of our Founder 


Reverend Michael J. McGivney 


A Fraternal Benefit Society 


829 634 members 
301,388 Insurance members 
¢$400,000,000 Insurance in force 
$93,116,272 Assets 


$98,000,000 Benefits Paid 


Ratio of Solvency 110.11 per cent 
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Rita’ Elected 
President of 
Congresses Section 


The danger of further government 
encroachment into the field of private 
insurance was stressed by two speakers 
at the state congresses section meeting. 
Morris Pike, 2nd vice-president of John 
Hancock, who was the luncheon speak- 





President — Elmer Anderson, Scandi- 
navian American Fraternity, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

Vice - president Gerald Brown, 
Protected Home Circle, Cleveland. 

Second Vice-president — Richard W. 
Johnson, Maccabees, Miami. 

Secretary-treasurer — Buford Hurt, 
Woodmen of the World (Omaha), 
Munay, Ky. 

Executive committee — Carl Biebers, 
Order of Sons of Herman, San An- 


tonio; Samuel Gilbert, Independent Or- 


der of Foresters, New York City; Wil- 
liam F. Held, Gleaner Life, Peru, Ind.; 
Eva O’Donnell, Royal Neighbors, 
Mitchell, S. D.; Blanche Eakin, Wood- 
men Circle, A. S. Branco, Portuguese 
Union, Boston. 





er, and John P. Stock, president of 
Maccabees, immediate past president of 
N.F.C. 

Mr. Pike’s talk is reported elsewhere. 

Mr. Stock, who is a member of the 
insurance committee of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said that all the pre- 
miums paid to private life companies 
would be insufficient to pay the cost of 
government insurance and related pro- 
grams. More than one third of a bil- 
lion dollars is spent by the government 
each year to defray administrative ex- 
penses of its insurance activities, while 
additional expenses paid from general 
tax funds cannot be accurately esti- 
mated but are substantial. 

Carl Biebers, Sons of Herman, pre- 
sided as section president. 























S. E. GRIMES, Treasurer 


BEN HUR LIFE ASSOCIATION 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
Fifty-Nine Years of Service 


A fraternal society and strong 
life insurance association with 
a noble heritage and inspiring 
background. Legal reserve 
‘Insurance provides uptodate 
protection for the entire family. 


ADMITTED ASSETS OVER $20,000,000 


R. G. HUNGATE, President 


R. B. McCAIN, Secretary 
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If You Are 
Willing To LEARN — 
Willing To WORK — 

YOU Should be Selling Gleaner Insurance! 


5705 Woodward Avenue — 





Gleaner Life's training program will provide you with the 
knowledge and opportunity to enable you to invest your 
effort in a successful career offering unlimited opportunity, 
future potentialities, above-average earnings, security and 
prestige. Openings in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio. For 
further information, address your inquiry to: 


GLEANER LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Est. 1894 


Detroit 2, Michigan 








Rex James H ali. 
Press Section of 
Fraternal Congress 


The press section got off to an early 
start with a breakfast meeting. Richard 
Jeanes, Royal Neighbors, section presi- 
dent, presided. 

Luke Hart, Knights of Colne, 
brought greetings from the N.F.C., 
which he is president. Response was ‘a 
Thomas J. Carroll, Catholic Order of 
Foresters. 

Guest speaker was Kenneth C. Pratt, 
company publications consultant, whose 
talk is reported elsewhere in this issue. 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—Rex James, 

Vice-president—Herbert 
son, Royal Arcanum. 

Secretary-treasurer — Mrs. Kate K. 
Miller. Woodmen of the World, Den- 
ver (reelected). 

Immediate past president—Richard 
E. Jeanes. Royal Neighbors. 

Executive committee — Victor Za- 
remba, Aid Assn. for Lutherans, chair- 
man; Mrs. Lorraine Dart, Ladies Cath- 
clic Benevolent Assn.; Miss Louise 
Patrick, Woodmen Cirele, and Stephen 
Valcik, Slavonic Benevolent Order of 
Teaxs. 


Praetorians. 


W. John., 





Around the meeting room were dis- 
played exhibits of public relations, direct 
mail, and sales kit material of 14 socie- 


ties. These displays were discussed by 
Rex James, Praetorians, section vice- 
president, showing how the material 


was designed to fit the aims of the so- 
ciety. 
Societies 
Neighbors, 
men Circle, 


with exhibits 
Pacific Woodmen, Wood- 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans, 
Praetorians, United Commercial Trav- 
elers, Equitable Reserve, Woodmen of 
the World of Omaha, Royal Arcanum, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Maccabees, 


were Royal 























At the party which the Salomon Bros, 
& Hutzler investment house gave at the 


N.F.C. gathering: Ralph Curran, Boston, 
partner in the firm, and A. E. Hill of 
Praetorians. 


—————____ 


Ladies Catholic Benevolent Society, 
Catholic Knights of Wisconsin, and 
Sons of Herman. Like last year, the 
exhibits were also displayed at the meet- 
ing of the Fraternal Field Managers 
Assn. 

On behalf of the press section, Miss 
Bessie Kubanis of the Royal League 
presented to the retiring president, Mr, 
Jeanes, a defense bond. 





McDonald Reviews 
Laws on Fraternals 


George H. McDonald, Modern Wood- 
men, in his report as chairman of the 
committee on law, reviewed the more 
significant of the 18 bills enacted last 
year affecting fraternal benefit societies, 

In Georgia there are new require- 
ments for the filing of applications for 
original and renewal licenses. A new 
Massachusetts law permits fraternals 
meeting certain specific solvency re- 
quirements to transfer excess mortuary 
funds to the expense fund to be used for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 

























Some of the local 
fraternalists who 
helped make the 
N.F.C. meeting a 
success. From New 
England Order of 
Protection, Patrick 
Gorman. supreme 
warden; Mrs. Jane 
M. Schmuck, su- 
preme vice-warden, 
and G. Myron Sav- 
age, supreme secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





Group from the 
Catholic Order of 
— Foresters at 

N.F.C. meeting @ 
f Boston: Seated, 6. 

H. Crowns, high po 
retary; Thomas R. 
' Heaney, high chief 
ranger; Albert A. 
Horstman, Dayton, 
0., chairman. Stand 
ing, Thomas Carroll, 
Columbus, 0O., edi 
tor; Louis E. Caron, 
Methuen, Mass., high 
court trustee; J. Ray 
Fielke, director of 
organization, 


apolis, high court 
trustee. 


Hugh Young, Minne | 


| 
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E. R. Deming Takes N.F.C. Helm 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 





of Boston, pronounced the invocation. 
Following that there were greetings from 
John D. Brown of the city administra- 
tion, representing Mayor Hynes; Insur- 
ance Commissioner Sullivan of Massa- 
chusetts, W. J. Bourke, president of the 
Canadian Fraternal Assn., and Anibal 
S. Branco, Portuguese Union, president 
of New England Fraternal Congress. 
Response to greetings was by Mr. Dem- 
ing, as N.F.C. vice-president. 

In his report as president, Mr. Hart 
advocated a positive attitude in advanc- 
ing the interests of the fraternal societies 
rather than “merely defending the sys- 
tem within its present restricted limita- 
tions.” The societies have a “great res- 
ervoir of power and influence” but they 
use it too sparingly, he said, with the 
result that ‘“‘we do not receive the con- 
sideration which our position in the in- 
dustry merits and we are hindered and 
annoyed without reason.” 

For example, he pointed out that there 
is no uniformity in laws applying to 
fraternal benefit societies in the various 
states. As a result societies are per- 
mitted to operate on a one fund basis in 
some states while in other states this 
practice is not permitted. In some states 
societies have great freedom in accept- 
ing designations of beneficiaries while 
in others such designations are strictly 
limited. In most states fraternals are 
permitted to write annuity certificates 
while in others they are not permitted 
to do so. In some states the period 
within which suit may be filed is limited 
to 18 months while in others a suit may 
be filed at any time within 10 vears. 
Some states permit fraternals to invest 
their mortuary funds in good real estate 
security while others restrict such in- 
vestments. 


Reinsurance Differences 


In some states there are limitations 
with regard to reinsurance which do not 
exist in other states. One department 
has announced that applications must 
include a notice that certificates to be 
issued thereon shall contain a war risk 
provision. Such a requirement is not 
made elsewhere. In one state the law 
requires that as a condition to insuring 
a minor, his parent or guardian shall 
sign a written agreement assuming re- 
sponsibility for payment of the contribu- 











In the lobby during the N.F.C. meeting: 
Farrar Newberry, president of Woodmen 
of the World, Omaha, and Foster F. Far- 


rell, secretary-treasurer-manager of the 





OPPORTUNITY 
FOR CAREER PEOPLE 


If you are interested in making 
Life Insurance selling your career, 

If you want to become a Life In- 
surance Counsellor instead of a ped- 
dler of $1000 policies, 

If you want to make more money; 
then write to 


J. Allen Porterfield, Field Manager 
EQUITABLE RESERVE ASSOCIATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


(Good territory open for men or women in 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin.) 














George Gorman, convention manager of 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, where the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress met, discusses 
the convention with James Morrison, man- 





in any other state or province. 

In most of the jurisdictions a prefer- 
ence as to beneficiaries is prohibited 
while in all of the Canadian provinces 
this is expressly provided for. At the 
same time the fraternals are confronted 
by a ruling by an attorney general that 
if a fraternal society does a thing that is 
not in conformity with the laws of his 
state it thereby forfeits its right to do 
business in that state even though the 
thing complained of is entirely legal in 
the state of its domicile. 

Mr. Hart recalled the noted case in 
which a commissioner ruled that a so- 
ciety could not pay the expenses of 
maintaining and investing its mortuary 
fund from the surplus earnings of the 
fund itself, notwithstanding that his 
predecessors in office and the commis- 
sioners of all of the other states inter- 
preted the law as authorizing this prac- 
tice and the governor of his own state 
asked the pertinent question, “If you do 
not pay the expenses of maintaining a 
trust fund out of the earnings of the 
fund itself, where are you going to get 
them?” 


Favors Offensive Role 


“The results in that case is an exam- 
ple of what can be done by adopting a 
positive offensive policy rather than a 
defensive policy,” said Mr. Hart. “In- 
stead of submitting to the arbitrary, 
capricious and discriminatory attitude of 
the commissioner, the society resisted 
and when he revoked its license it went 
to the legislature and obtained the pas- 
sage of a bill which made explicit the 
interpretation his predecessors and every 
other insurance commissioner in Amer- 
ica had adopted. And the bill was signed 
by the governor, a great governor, a 
friend of this congress, a real fraternalist 
and whom you will all have the privilege 
of meeting this evening. 

“There is no good reason why we 
should have a different rule in one state 
than we have in another. If a one-fund 
rule is good then the right to use it 
should be universal. If it is proper to 
write a given amount of juvenile insur- 
ance in one state then we should be per- 
mitted to write the same amount in 
every jurisdiction. If it is reasonable 
to invest mortuary funds upon certain 
conditions in one state then a society 
should be permitted to make such in- 
vestments upon the same conditions in 
every state. Unless there is need to 
require the parents or guardians of 
minors to assume responsibility for the 
payment of their contributions in all 
states, why should such a provision be 
required in a particular state? Why 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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In the coming year, more than 300,000 members of The Maccabees 
throughout the United States and Carada will join in the 


celebration of the 75th anniversary of their society. 


The Maccabees is proud of its 75 years of service. Three quarters 
of a century during which a third of a billion dollars has been 


paid in benefits to its members and their beneficiaries. 


The Maccabees is proud, too, of its membership with over a hundred 
other societies in the National Fraternal Congress of America, which 


has fostered the ideals of Fraternalism and Democracy since 1886 


THE MACCABEES 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 











BENEFITS PAID 


$65,000,000 


Offering Membership 
to 


WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Supreme Forest 
WOODMEN CIRCLE 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Our Sixty-Second Year of Fraterna! Service 
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Hogg Tells Part Business Can Play 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 





personal savings and thus diminish the 
purchase of personal life insurance pro- 
tection. The business has generally 
refrained from pursuing tax matters not 
directly affecting life insurance. Ii, 
however, the present government spend- 
ing pace is not slowed, we will face the 
problem of defending our policyholders 
from a destructive personal income tax. 
A higher personal income tax would 
have a very definite effect upon the abil- 
ity of people to provide for their future. 
Such an economic condition could not 
be long endured in this country. It 
would dry up sources of savings out of 
which all productive capital must even- 
tually come. It is a possible threat we 
must be prepared to meet.” 


INFLATION 


Turning to inflation, Mr. Hogg said 
it is an economic evil that cannot be 
handled within the isolation of a single 
business or industry. There have been 
other periods during which the nation 
was in the grip of inflation and de- 
creased value of its money, he noted, 
cautioning, however, that “today we face 
an entirely different situation for we 
are still in a period of decline in the 
value of the dollar and more importantly, 
there has not been a transition from war 
to peace.” 

Inflation is here and it is one of the 
most comprehensive problems affecting 








all segments of the business, Mr. Hogg 


asserted. “Your members, like our poli- 
cyholders, are being penalized by such 
inflation,” he went on. “The life insur- 


ance business feels this responsibility 
to policyholders as well as the public and 
is constantly calling public attention to 
the dangers. A large scale campaign 
through advertising and literature is be- 
ing conducted by our members and 
through institutional activities.” 


Mr. Hogg told the audience that 
A.L.C. and Life Insurance Assn. ot 
America for some time have had a 


special joint committee on inflation con- 
trol which has been aggressively fight- 
ing on all fronts. The companies have 
told the public what causes inflation 
and what it is going to take to check it. 
“Basically we said that purchasing power 
must be controlled if we were going to 
play down price rises,” the speaker said. 
“Courageously, the business took issue 
with the government on many phases of 
fiscal policy and debt management. We 
took issue over the philosophy of the 
present excess profits tax; expressed 
doubt as to the effectiveness of direct 
control over prices as a weapon in the 
fight against inflation; took the posi- 
tion that no new streams of wages 
should find their way into the current 
decreasing purchasing power, that non- 


essential governmental expenditures 
should be eliminated. Notwithstanding 
this unpopular part of the inflation 
fight, our business has strongly en- 


dorsed increased taxation to a degree 
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as a means of reaching the rising tide 


of purchasing power. We have en- 
dorsed a pay-as-you-go tax program 
without deficit financing through the 


sale of government securities.” 

The most significant action taken by 
the life insurance industry, according to 
Mr. Hogg, was its active and complete 
participation in the voluntary credit 
restraint program, “which was so suc- 
cessful in curbing the immediate infla- 
tionary spiral created by the Korean 
war.’ 

When dealing with problems of high 
taxation and inflation, “we are dealing 
with economic evils that even govern- 
ment would wish to avoid,” Mr. Hogg 
commented. “Our disagreement with 
government is a disagreement as to how 
the problems can best be handled. When 
we turn our attention to social security, 
however, we come upon an area of a 
clear cut difference in philosophy. Those 
persons pressing for a complete security 
program assume that there can be no 
adequate personal security unless it 
emanates from government. We hold 
the contrary view. We hold that man 
can provide for himself through his 
individual savings. This problem of 
social security is one of great magnitude 
and one of the most fundamental political 
issues. The solution will provide for us 
the answer as to the degree of socializa- 
tion of industry we will be expected to 
experience.” 


A Change in Name 


Social security, which had its begin- 
ning during the depression, entered the 
area of personal benefits or “social in- 
surance,” Mr. Hogg remarked. The 
term “insurance” was avoided for it was 
believed that this was alien to federal 
responsibilities. After the Supreme 
Court declared social security to ‘be con- 
stitutional, however, the word insurance 
was promptly applied. 

“Since 1935 we have come a long way 
in the field of social security,” Mr. 
Hogg said. Today its program, and the 
allied programs of the government, such 
as veterans’ benefits, railroad retire- 
ment benefits, and civil service retire- 
ment benefits, amount to a greater in- 
surance program than all of the entire 
life insurance industry. 

He said that at Dec. 31, 1951, there 
were 14% million recipients of social 
security benefits who received total pay- 
ments in 1951 of $7.7 billion. The social 
security reserve fund at that same date 
amounted to $24 billion. The total 


welfare program oi the 
amounts to 1/3 of all the money spent 
by the federal, state and local govern. 
ments. 
May Exceed Private Insurers 

Without going through the motions 
of socializing the nation’s private insur- 


ance business, but merely by dint oj 
continuously enlarging and ‘enlarging 


the federal government under its Various ‘ 


federal insurance programs, is now vir 
tually running neck and neck with the 


industry in the total amount of life 
insurance in force, Mr. Hogg pointed 
out. By the end of the year, the amount 


underwritten by Uncle Sam may well 
be in excess of the dollar amounts un- 
derwritten by all life companies in this 
country. 

“The liberalization of the present 
social security program is very much 
on the minds of our government plan- 
ners in both major political parties. The 
1951 amendments further increased bene- 
fits, and there was an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to provide for a disability pro- 
gram. This idea will again be put forth 
and represents an immediate challenge, 
One has only to read the latest report 
of the federal security agency to get 
some idea as to the further extension 
that is presently advocated. ‘The first 
objective in the field of income mainte- 
nance remains a comprehensive, basic 
national system of contributory social 
insurance. Such a system would assure 
continuing income to the families whose 
earnings are interrupted by unemploy- 
ment, sickness, disability, retirement, or 
death of the principal earner’.” 


International Ideology 


The furnishing of this total program, 
Mr. Hogg stated, will be at the expense 
of private insurance. He opined that 
the trend toward tax paid government 
distributed security, is in part a product 
of an international ideology. Referring to 
an International Labor Organization 
meeting at Geneva, he said a proposal 
was made there that no social security 
program would be considered adequate 
unless it was subsidized by government 
to the extent of at least 25%. Not- 
withstanding the fact that in the U. S. 
86 million people have their own volun- 
tary insurance to the extent of almost 
$300 billion, this country would have 
been regarded under the proposed agree- 
ment as a “backward country” so far 
as social security was concerned, he 
said. 








Management, Sales Problems Reviewed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 





inflexible limits, he said. The alterna- 
tive is forcing the agent having a large 
case to broker the rest of the line. 

Mr. Shelley said that when he first 
urged increased retentions the Macca- 
bees had few $100,000 cases. Since rais- 
ing the limits it has had more than 50 
$100,000 cases and at least one $500,000 
case. 


THREE CLASSES 





ments, whether he uses them or not, 
such as bank-loan plans. 

All three classes of producers should 
join clubs and participate in community 
activities. 

The group C agent joins the most 
exclusive clubs where the most pros- 
perous prospects are to be found. 

Producers in each of the two lower 
groups should prepare to advance to the 
next higher group, said Mr. Shelley. 
Preparation seems to result in the op- 





As to what is a “large case,” Mr. 
Shelley selected three classifications: 
$10,000, $25, 000 and $100,000. 

The agent in group A, $10,000, is up 
against heavy competition and. must 
know not only his own policies but 
those of his competitors. For example, 
he may find a competitor’s illustration 
shows a fantastically high dividend. Un- 
less the agent knows this is due to use 
of a terminal dividend, the agent will 
probably lose out. But if he can ex- 
plain the terminal dividend he can often 
discredit the competitor’s showing and 
win the case. 

The group B agent, in the $25,000 
class, needs to know estate planning and 
should concentrate on programming and 
estate planning, said Mr. Shelley. 

The group C agent must be well known 
in the business, so he will be in a posi- 
tion to participate in surplus business. 
He must know about all new develop- 








From Gleaner Life: R. E. Henne, acting 
field director and actuary, who was elect 
to the executive committee of the Frater 
nal Field Managers Assn., and R. G. Ran 
ford. Gleaner president. 
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—— 
sortunity to write larger cases, he said. 
“John Cochran, Woodmen of the 


World, Omaha, spoke on emphasizing 
needs and creating interest. 


A, O. Benz’s Talk 


Talking on the future of the fraternal 
Alex O. Benz, chairman of 


societies, 

Aid Assn. for Lutherans, said that 
“some of us” are apparently not sold on 
fraternal insurance because they use 


commercial terms. No one, he said, is 
going to buy $25,000 or $100,000 of fra- 
ternal insurance unless he understands 
fraternal insurance. He criticised the 
use of the word “premium” and ex- 
pressed the hope that use of the com- 
mercial terms would go no further. He 
said the “open” form of contract is in- 
consistent with the word “premium.” 
He favors sticking to the older term 
“assessment.” 

Mr. Benz told of a president of a 
major life company who expressed ad- 
miration of the open contract as being 
a feature commercial life companies 
would like to adopt if it were not for 
the fear that the public would regard it 
as a sign of poor judgment in not doing 
it earlier. 

This official also expressed envy of 
the fraternal lodge system, with its op- 
portunity to get policyholders together 
to discuss their own insurance. 

Mr. Benz was critical of mutualizing 
fraternal societies, saying that a society 
making such a change would sell no 
more insurance after than before, un- 
less it did the things it ought to have 
done when it was operating on the fra- 
ternal basis. 





LODGE SYSTEM 





Fraternal field representatives, he 
said, must have an interest in the lodge 
system, not just in the commissions on 
sales. 

Main feature of the afternoon session 
was a panel on training of fraternal field 
representatives, with Robert Platt of 
Modern Woodmen as chairman. 

This covered the fraternal training 
course published by R & R, the campus 
courses, and training in the field. Mr. 
Platt discussed the contents of the 
R & R course. He warned against try- 
ing to force any course on older men 
who don’t want it, as there is danger 
that they may not get much out of it 
and may lose the skill they had in their 
former system of selling. At the same 
time, the older man who willingly takes 
to the educational course may be helped 
a great deal. 

For new men, he said, and particu- 
larly for men being financed, the course 
should be a must. 


Saves Manager’s Time 


The fraternal sales training program 
conserves the manager’s time, permit- 
ting him to do a better job with more 
representatives. Mr. Platt said some 
traternalists feel a training course is 
not consistent with the fraternal plan, 
but he denied this was the case, saying 
actually it is a more complete fulfil- 
ment of fraternal principles. 

Mr. Platt said the training course is 
not in conflict with either the campus 
courses or training in the field. 

Answering a question, Mr. Platt said 
he could not overemphasize the impor- 
tance of top management being sold on 
the value of the training program. 

Even though the society eventually 
repays to the man the entire cost of 
the course, it is more effective to have 
him out of pocket for the expense tem- 
porarily. 

Hal Nutt, director of the Purdue 
course, gave a report on the first fra- 
ternal field training course at Purdue. 
Mr. Nutt expressed a belief in fraternal 
life insurance and the open contract, 
and agreed with Alex O. Benz, chair- 
man of Aid Assn. for Lutherans, who 
said earlier in the day that you don’t 
improve your competitive position by 
Yecoming more like your competitor. 
Mr. Nutt told of a fraternal field man, 
Paul Meyer, Columbus, Ga., who paid 





for $4,976,000 in his first 20 months and 


has made the Million Dollar Round 
Table two years in a row. 
He also mentioned Edwin Seevers, 


Bloomington, I1l., who submitted $435,- 
000 in his first 10 weeks of field work. 

“They’re separating the men from 
the boys,” said Mr. Nutt, the division 
being between those field men, both in 
the life companies and the fraternals, 
who know their business and those who 
don’t. 

Success in selling is not just based on 
knowledge of product, he said, but de- 
pends on one’s capacity to capitalize on 
outside influences — legislative actions 
and economic facts that make necessary 
the ownership of life insurance. 


As for suggestions that have been 
made for regional courses, Mr. Nutt 


said he would be glad to run a course 
anywhere in the United States where a 
sufficient number can be got together. 

Discussion indicated considerable in- 
terest in sending field representatives to 
the Purdue fraternal basic institute Nov. 
3-7 and the fraternal intermediate in- 
stitute Nov. 10-14. 

Harold Hoel’s Address 

The agent doesn’t need help with his 
“hot” prospects but does need help when 
he is discouraged, said Harold Hoel, 
Lutheran Brotherhood. 

That means the general agent should 
go out and help the field man convert 
tough cases into sales. Many general 
agents, he said, make the error of going 
out with the man a day or so and then 
leaving him on his own. The general 
agent should stick with the new man 
until he has shown him by actual dem- 
onstration how to make a sale from 
start to finish. 

After the successful sale the trainer 
goes over it with his pupil, explaining 
why it clicked. If there was no sale, 
there should be an analysis of why it 
failed. 

Getting in for the interview is not 
difficult with a little aggressiveness. 
Mr. Hoel’s technique is to introduce 
himself, express a desire to tell the 
prospect “what we are doing” and say 
“May I come in?” while starting to 
move inside. 


GETS HIM INSIDE 








Once inside, Mr. Hoel explains what 
the Lutheran Brotherhood does to aid 
the Lutheran Church. Then he explains 
the contract on the basis of a systema- 
tized savings plan, after getting the 
prospect to agree that other forms of 
saving are pretty unreliable. If the 
prospect dies, the savings plan is self- 
completing. If he has to quit there are 
guaranteed cash values. 

This sales procedure provides a new 
man with a track to run on. The Broth- 
erhood’s “money plan” is based on 
$10,000 face amount and it often works 
out that the buyer will take $10,000 as 
readily as $1,000. 

The result of the “money plan” has 
been to raise the Brotherhood’s average 
policy to nearly $5,000. 


No Splitting Commissions 


There is no splitting of commission 
and the general agent helps sell the 
tough prospects along with the easy 
ones. 

Answering questions, Mr. Hoel said 
the Brotherhood finances agents but it 
is up to the general agent to help the 
man sell enough business to keep from 
getting too deeply in the hole. 

Sometimes general agents start a man 
on a part-time basis and later switch 
him to full time. But part-timers get 
no financing or exclusive territory. 
Financing for full-time agents is on the 
basis of $15 per $1,000, and the aim is 
not to let the agent owe the company 
much more than that. 

The best way to get successful agents 
is to get a couple of successful agents, 
said Mr. Hoel, for word of their suc- 
cess gets around. He advised using apti- 
tude tests and then working diligently 
with the men who score high. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Distinguished group at National Fraternal Congress in Boston: Norton J. Williams, 
president Equitable Reserve and past president of the N.F.C.; William H. Zuehlke. 
treasurer of Aid Assn. for Lutherans. and Lendon A. Knight, general attorney of Royal 


Neighbors and member of the N.F.C. executive committee. 
Jan. 1 but wili continue as finance committee chairman. 


Mr. Zuehlke will retire 
He was one of the three 


organizers of Aid Assn. for Lutherans in 1902 and his half-century of service as treas- 


urer is believed to stand as a record among fraternal societies. 


number of committees of N.F.C. 


He has served on a 
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of our hands establish Thou it.’ ” 








Aid Association for Lutherans 
Celebrates SOth Anniversary 


A message from the 
Association's 
President 


“On November 24 of this 
year, the Aid Association for 
Lutherans will complete a 
half century of service. Look- 
ing back over the fifty years 
that have elapsed since the 
founding of the Association, 
we. are impressed with the 
many changes. 


“Today, the Aid Association 
is a great cooperative enter- 
prise protecting over 435,000 
certificateholders, who own 
over $640 million of insur- 
ance with which to provide 
for their families, their re- 
tirement, and their financial 
emergencies. It has partici- 


pated in the development of the institution of life insurance, 
particularly fraternal life insurance. It has attained a high posi- 
tion of trust and service, an accomplishment in which all, who 
are a part of it, may take justifiable pride. 

“Another half century, with all its possibilities and its uncertain- 
ties, lies before us. To meet successfully the challenges and the 
opportunities, we need the blessings of Almighty God. With His 
help, we will find a clearer sense of duty and purpose and mission, 
and courage to face the future with confidence. 

“Amid every uncertainty of this life’s change and decay, let us 
turn, as did Moses, the man of God, to our heavenly Father, with 
the prayer of the ancient Psalmist on our lips . . . ‘Lord our God, 
establish Thou the work of our hands upon us: yea, the work 


ALEX, O. BENZ, 


President 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
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APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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In building a successful agency, Mr. 
Hoel said there is no substitute for 
hard work in the field with the agent. 

Lutheran Brotherhood pays the gen- 
eral agent no overriding on his per- 
sonal business. This removes much of 
the temptation to concentrate on per- 
sonal business to the exclusion of build- 
ing an agency. General agents gen- 
erally write personal business when 
starting out but as they add agents they 
are supposed to write less and less per- 
sonal business. 

Asked about competition from indus- 
trial insurance, Mr. Hoel said the em- 
phasis should be on larger contracts, 
selling programs based on needs. 

Concluding speaker was Alden Palmer 
of Insurance R & R, who reviewed the 
advances in the sale of fraternal insur- 
ance in the past 15 years. Much of it 
is due, he said, to the different atti- 


tude of the societies toward the field. 
Also a factor, he said, is better under- 
standing of the “open” form of con- 
tract. 

Mr. Palmer said he hoped to live to 
see $50 billion of fraternal insurance in 
force. 











William H. Zuehlke, Jr., Aid Assn. for 
Lutherans, and J. H. Ottens, partner in 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, investment 
banking house which was host at a party 
for the National Fraternal Congress in- 
vestment people. 


Dr. Boland to 
Helm of N.F.C. 
Medical Section 


The medical section of the National 
Fraternal Congress elected the follow- 
ing officers at its meeting in Boston: 

President — Dr. J. E. Boland, Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters. 

Vice-president — Dr. Jane W. Mc- 
Mullen, Royal Neighbors. 

Second vice-president — Dr. Roger E. 
Henning, Equitable Reserve. 

Secretary-treasurer — Dr. H. R. John, 
Maccabees. 

Perhaps insurers should be more wary 
in their underwriting of the mesomorph 
—the type of individual with a fine 
physique and cardiovascular system, 
who thus far has been generally looked 
upon as an excellent risk, said Dr. Archi- 
bald C. Wilson, reinsurance medical di- 
rector of Connecticut General. 

The ectomorph, the fellow built like a 
string bean, has long been known as the 
best life insurance risk, and the endo- 
morph, the typical fat man who loves 
good eating has been systematically sur- 
charged for his extra mortality for many 
years. 
~ “But how about this fellow in  be- 
tween, the mesomorph?” said Dr. Wil- 
son. “Has he been paying his way in- 
surance-wise, or getting a free ride at 
the expense of the ectomorph?” 


More Inclined to Disease 


Though the mesomorph starts off with 
an excellent cardiovascular system, he 
punishes it hard both at work and play 
and consequently is cursed with hyper- 
tension, coronary disease, cerebral hem- 
orrhage and peptic ulcer. Athletes, ac- 
cording to limited studies, seem about 
five times as likely to die of coronary 
disease as the general run of people. 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t make so much 
difference in over-all mortality if it 











This is “Fraternity in Action” 


We are proud of Woodcraft’s “Fraternity in Action” pro- 
gram of fraternal, civic and patriotic services. But we claim 
no exclusive right to it. Other societies united in our Fra- 
ternal Congress similarly contribute to their members’ and 
the nation’s welfare. Together we work to promote Frater- 
nalism and Protection. This, too, is “Fraternity in Action”. 


May we all receive much inspiration and benefit from this 
y, . : Pp 
year’s session of the National Fraternal Congress. 
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Officers, outgoing president, 
the Fraternal Field Managers 
Fraternal Congress convention 


and two of the new executive committee members of 
Assn. following the election Monday at the National 
in Boston: Seated, L. E. Probst, Independent Order of 


Foresters, who was elected vice-president; Harold C. Hoel, Lutheran Brotherhood, 
new president, and R. H. Platt, Modern Woodmen, new secretary-treasurer. Standing, 
John H. Cochran, Woodmen of the World, Omaha; Mrs. Nelle A. Sexton, Royal 


Neighbors, and J. Allen Porterfield, retiring president. 
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weren’t for the fact that this aggressive 
and tireless mesomorph is the fellow 
who is most apt to make a million dol- 


lars and become a buyer of large 
amounts of insurance,” observed Dr. 
Wilson. 


While not claiming to know the cause 
for the heavier mortality of mesomorphs, 
Dr. Wilson said it appears to be the 
emotional strains incidental to business 
or professional success rather than 
physical exertion that is responsible. 


“Gunshy” of Aggressive Type 


Dr. Wilson said he knew of one life 
company that is “consistently gun-shy” 
when it comes to taking large amounts 
on hard-driving successful business or 
professional men. 

“Perhaps they are right and we ought 
to pay more attention to what the in- 
spection report tells us about this fel- 
low’s personality type, his work habits 
and how he acquired his fortune,” he 
said. “Instead of accepting his obvious 
stamina as evidence of superior health, 
I think we ought to be more wary, even 
when he can pass a perfect physical ex- 
amination. It seems more than clear 
that we ought to be doubly critical when 
we encounter overweight, some eleva- 
tion of the blood-pressure or other in- 
dications of degenerative disease in an 
individual of this type.” 

Dr. B. L. Huntington, associate medi- 
cal director of John Hancock, opined 
that medical directors should hesitate 
less than they do to ask for special 
studies on applicants where such a 
course seems indicated. The tremendous 
growth of the use of chest x-rays and 
electrocardiograms indicates that re- 
quests for such information are reason- 
able. 

“It is true,” he said, “that these 
maneuvers mean more time and more 
money spent on a given case, but I am 
sure that the final appraisal is fairer 
to both the company and the applicant.” 

He said he is convinced there ts a great 
deal that can be done to maintain and 
raise the level of information insurers 
receive from examining physicians. It 
is not only important to select them 
carefully but to visit them from time 
to time to find out their problems. 

Dr. Robert S. Palmer, head of the 
hypertension clinic of Massachusetts 
Genera! hospital, said the important 
thing about high blood pressure is not 
how to treat it but who not to treat. 
He stressed the danger of scaring the 
patient needlessly and thereby causing 
him to worry himself into a much worse 
condition. 


Shepler Maccabees 
Field Director 


Robert O. Shepler has been appointed 
field director of Maccabees. He joined 
Maccabees in 1950 
as assistant counsel 
after graduating 
from University of 
Michigan law 
school. Last Febru- 
ary he transferred 
to the agency de- 
partment as secre- 
tary to the field 
committee. 

Mr. Shepler suc- 
ceeds John E. Little, 
who was killed in 
an automobile acci- 
dent in August, 
1951. Robert E. 
Morris, who was appointed actuary on 
Mr. Little’s death, has been acting as 
protem field director. He will continue 
as actuary. 

Mr. Shepler’s appointment was at- 
nounced at Boston by President John 


R. O. Shepler 


Stock of Maccabees at the Fraternal 
Field Managers Assn. meeting. Mr. 
Stock introduced Mr. Shepler, who 


spoke briefly. 

Besides his law degree Mr. Shepler 
holds a bachelor of business administra- 
tion degree from Michigan. 

As secretary to the field committee, 
Mr. Shepler worked under the tutorship 
of Hampton H. Irwin, administrative 
consultant of the Maccabees and pro- 
fessor of insurance at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, and attended the Purdue 
course. He is an air force veteran. 


Aid Assn. Wis. Group Elects 
APPLETON, WIS. — Harry Ber- 


tram, Milwaukee, was reelected presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Federation of A 

Association for Lutherans at the an- 
nual meeting here. Others renamed were 
Walter Kuehl, Neenah, vice-president, 
and Louis Freude, Appleton, secretary. 
The meeting attracted about 1,600 dele- 
gates from throughout the state. Speak- 
ers at the evening session included Alex 
O. Benz, A.A.L. president, recently 
named board chairman; Herbert Voecks, 
convention chairman and new A.A. 

secretary; Mayor Robert ‘Roemer and 
Gov. Walter Kohler, Jr., who congratu- 
lated the group on its 50-year growth. 
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should a form that is acceptable in one 
state be unacceptable in another state? 

“And so, when we realize what 
strength we have, I ask myself, and I 
ask you why do we not assume a more 
aggressive attitude in the promotion of 
our ideals and principles and in the ad- 
yacement of our interests? 

“T propose this to you: 


Wants N.A.I.C. Liaison 


“That we select five of the most rep- 
resentative persons in this congress and 
that they with the members of the law 
committee constitute a special commit- 
tee. That the chairman of this special 
committee be directed to confer with the 
chairman of the fraternal committee of 
the National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners and ask him to arrange a 
conference between the two committee 
for the consideration of the matters re- 
ferred to above and such other matters 


as might properly come before the 
committee.” F 
Mr. Hart mentioned the N.F.C.’s 


placing ot the plaque honoring William 
Dawes, Jr., and praised the work of 
Farrar Newberry, president of Wood- 
men of the World, Omaha, and chair- 
man of the N.F.C. public relations com- 
mittee which had charge of the plaque 
project. “I take this occasion to compli- 
ment Mr. Newberry upon the splendid 
idea and the excellent way in which it 
was carried out,” said Mr. Hart. 

A number of the committee reports 
were presented Wednesday, the remain- 
der being given Thursday, the final day. 

The banquet was Wednesday evening, 
with Mr. Hart acting as toastmaster. 
Speakers were Governor Dever of Mas- 
sachusetts, who praised fraternal insur- 
ace for the personal relationship among 
the members, and Imre Kovacs, profes- 
sional lecturer. who made a big hit with 
his dynamic talk on the destiny of 
America. 

Featured speaker the final day was 
Robert L. Hogg, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of American 
Life Convention, whose talk is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 


What Constitution Provides 

Reporting as secretary, Foster F. 
Farrell, N.F.C. secretary-treasurer-man- 
ager, detailed his reasons for recom- 
mending that the N.F.C. amend its con- 
stitution so as to permit the executive 
committee to select a convention site 
at least two years in advance of the 
actual meeting date. 

“This should result in more pleasant 
and enjoyable convention arrangements 
and permit members to make plans for 
their own societies’ meetings which will 
not be in conflict with the national meet- 
ing,” he said. 

The constitution has provided that 
annual meetings shall be held “at such 
place as may be selected by this body 
at the last annual meeting or by the 
executive committee if selection of place 
and time is referred to it by the body.” 
However, Mr. Farrell pointed out, in 
view of present crowded hotel condi- 
tions, this provision doesn’t give enough 


‘time for a careful selection of site or 


hotel in view of the fact that the N.F.C. 
ordinarily requires two meeting rooms 
on Monday of convention week, seven 
on Tuesday, and the main ballroom the 
following two days. 


Hard to Get Accomodations 


“Not every hotel has the number of 
rooms we require for meetings to ac- 
commodate our delegates,” he said. 
“Then, too, there is the matter of secur- 
ing an adequate number of single rooms, 
which is a real problem each year. 
When delegates do not receive the 
single rooms they request at the head- 
quarters hotel, then it becomes neces- 
sary for them to obtain accommoda- 
tions elsewhere. This arrangement is 
definitely unsatisfactory and the inevi- 
table result is that there is a loss of 
attendance at our meeting.” 

Mr. Farrell reported that no inimical 
legislation was passed this year. One 
threat to the fraternals’ position on 
taxes occurred in Michigan. 

“The Michigan Fraternal Congress 
distinguished itself very notably when 
it defeated the proposed corporation 








oor 


Two from Wood- ip ate = 
men of the 
(Omaha) chat with 
a Chicago hotel ex- 
ecutive: Dr. Herbert 
B. Kennedy, Leon- 
ard Hicks, vice-pres- 
ident and managing 
director of Hotel 
Congress, and Judge 
A. L. Yantis, Shelby- 
ville, Ill. Mr. Yan- 
tis is immediate past 
president of the IIli- 
nois Bar Assn. 








World ———— 


From the east and 
the west at N.F.C. 
convention: Stephen 
L. Segedy, executive 
secretary of Ameri- 
can Life Assn. of 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
with two pretty 
Praetorians from 
Dallas, Mrs. A. E. 
Hill and her daugh- 
ter Janet. 





Head table digni- 
taries at the press 
section breakfast: 
Luke Hart, Knights 
of Columbus, who 
brought greetings as 
president of the Na- 
‘tional Fraternal Con- 


gress; Richard E. 
Jeanes, Royal Neigh- 
bors, the outgoing. 


president, and Ken- 
neth C. Pratt, New 
York consultant on 
company publica- 
tions, who made the 
principal talk. 








tax which would have been applicable to 
fraternal benefit societies,” he said. 
“Theirs was a real demonstration of 
team-work and we salute their timely 
and effective action.” 

Mr. Farrell said increased juvenile 
delinquency and beneficiary provisions 
have been enacted in certain states and 
liberalized non-medical measures in 
other states have been enacted as the 
result of suggestions of the N.F.C. 
law and executive committees. Com- 
plete fraternal codes prepared and intro- 
duced by the law committee were passed 
in other states. 


“We believe this record is irrefutable 
testimony that the procedures we have 
followed have been adequate for our 
cause and purpose,” he said. 





Hancock Helps Entertain 


John Hancock took a cordial interest 
in the National Fraternal Congress 
meeting, making available courtesy 
tickets to its observation floor and con- 
ducting guided tours through the new 
home office building. Many of the visit- 
ing fraternalists availed themselves of 
the Hancock invitation. 
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Agnes E. Koob 
Takes Reins of 
Presidents Group 


section of the 
Congress elected 


Na- 


The presidents 
the 


tional Fraternal 
following officers. 

Presid esident — Agnes E. Koob, Wom- 
an’s Benefit Assn. 

First vice-president — Alan Brown, 
Woodmen of the World, Denver. 

Second vice-president — Stephen 
Tkatch, Greek Catholic Union. 

Secretary-treasurer — Patrick F. Gor- 
man, New England Order of Protection. 

The presidents section heard a_ talk 
in the morning by State Senator Whit- 
tier of Massachusetts, who spoke on 
the urgent need for citizens to take 
more interest in their government and 
particularly to be aware of the Com- 
munist menace boring from within. 

In the afternoon there was a_ talk 
by Representative Gibbons of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, who said that the 
state legislatures should take more in- 


terest in explaining their work to the 
citizens. He praised the fraternal so- 
cieties as fostering interest in good 
government, 

There was also informal discussion 
of the work of fraternal societies. 
Michael J. Vargovich, First Catholic 
Slovak Union, McKeesport, Pa., pre- 


sided as section president. 





Legislation Affecting 
Fraternals Reviewed 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


definitely specified expenses. In Michi- 
gan a new Dill permits fraternals to in- 
vest in income- -producing real estate, 
excluding farming operations. 

Among the important bills in New 
York are permanent agents’ licensing 
act, requirements as to exclusions or re- 
strictions on war clauses or military 
service clauses, and changes in the in- 
vestment section and in sections relating 
to reinsurance. The new insurance code 
in Virginia permits the writing of non- 
medical insurance on receipt of a decla- 
ration of insurability acceptable to the 
fraternals, 

Mr. McDonald urged the membership 
to comply with a resolution adopted by 
the N.F.C. executive committee last year 
which urged that no legislation be in- 
corporated or sponsored by an individual 
fraternal, or by a state fraternal con- 
gress unless the proposed legislation has 
first been examined and approved by the 
law committee of N.F.C 


Extend Fraternal Filing 


Commissioner Maloney of California 
has extended the time for fraternal so- 
cieties to file a copy of benefit cer- 
tificates issued or delivered in the state. 
The deadline has been moved from Sept. 
21 to next March 31. 


Begin New Home Office 


Work has started on the new $2,500,- 
000 home office building of the Central 
Life of Iowa at Des Moines. 

The five-story building, to be situated 
at Fifth avenue and Keosauqua way, is 
scheduled for completion in 18 months. 
It will hold about 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. 











In preparation for the fraternal youth 
counsellors breakfast, Mrs. Ulma Moss 
of Maccabees enlisted the services of a 
number of volunteer workers in blowing 
the brightly colored balloons to be used 
for decoration. Notable performances 
were turned in by fellow Maccabees 
Frank Johnson and Harlan Ejicker and 
by Roy M. Wehrle, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Republic National Life. 

Acacia Mutual Life has appointed 
Edward Reinhardt, Jr., associate branch 
manager at Louisville. He has been with 
the company since 1950. 





At the Fraternal Youth Counsellors 


Assn. breakfast: E. Willis Lamoreau, Junior 


Order United American Mechanics. treasurer; Miss Louise Patrick. Woodmen Circle. 


secretary: Mrs. Edna Dugan. 
Foresters. 


Moss, Maceabees. vice-president. 


Degree of Honor: Hugh Young. 
chairman junior membership committee of the N.F.C.; 


Catholic Order of 
and Mrs. Ulma 





Keeping on the job every minute: 
cuse, new president of National Fraternal Congress; 


bus, retiring president of N.F.C., 


and Foster F. Farrell N.F.C. 


E. R. Deming. Unity Life & Accident of Syra- 


Luke E. Hart, Knights of Colum- 


secretary-treasurer- 


manager. had their lunch sent in and ate at the speakers table between the Wednes- 
day morning and afternoon general sessions of the N.F.C. at Boston. 


Selection Men ‘aus Cincinnati Parley 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 





would put him in a class where expe- 
rience shows poor mortality resulting 
from speculation. 

Partnership, stock purchase and stock 
retirement insurance all are of the 
same general nature from the financial 
underwriting point of view, Mr. Craig 
commented. For this type of business 
as a class, probability of speculation 
in anti-selection is greater than for di- 
rect personal insurance. 


Credit Lines Dangerous 


Credit insurance was considered by 
the speaker as offering the largest field 
for selection against the company. In- 
surance to retire a small mortgage on 
a home, or a small personal loan, is not 
bothersome; but for the large and less 
usual types, the underwriter should be 
told why it is deemed appropriate. 
Questions that should be asked are 
whether the insurance is intended to 
bail out the creditor in the face of a 
poor financial situation and what collat- 
eral exists other than insurance. 
Noting that applications involving 
problems of financial underwriting are 
usually for large amounts and_ the 
agent is understandably anxious to have 
the policy issued quickly, Mr. Craig 
cautioned against hurried decisions made 
with inadequate information and _ there- 


fore detrimental to the company’s secu- 
rity. Financial underwriting problems 
can be more easily resolved if the under- 
writer keeps in mind the basic principle 
of indemnity, and determines in each 
case who sands to lose what by the 
death of the applicant and how the 
proposed insurance program fits in with 


that criterion. 

Walter B. Lehmkuhl, vice-president 
and secretary of Western States Life, 
discussed costs as they relate to under- 
writing, particularly mentioning the re- 
ults of the questionnaire sent out by 
the New York department to companies 
in that state seeking information as to 
every important type of expense. 
said that the New York superintendent 
has proposed regulations to bring uni- 


formity in the reporting and allocations 


of income and expenses, and therefore 
the topic deserves the attention of every- 
one in the business. 

‘Mr. Lehmkuhl listed several measures 
the companies have taken to reduce 
expense. Many are discontinuing in- 
spections on small cases and have in- 


creased the allowance on which special 
and narrative reports are required. Also, 
there has been a trend toward liberaliza- 
tion of non-medical limits, as well as 
territorial division of underwriting, mass 
approval of inspection reports and the 


He. 
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holding o? applications in the brane} 


office until the medical examinations are 
completed. 

While underwriting expense is only 
a small part of the cost problem, Mr. 
Lehmkuhl suggested that it would be 
well for the underwriters to take the 
lead in helping to solve the problem, 
He recommended that the institute se; 
up a committee to study the problem, 

A thorough description of heart dis. 
ease, with recommendations as to hoy 
the underwriter should approach the 
subject, were made by Dr. E. V. Hig. 
gins, assistant medical director of Nort) 
American Reassurance. 


Charles H. Davis Chicago 
Agency Head of All-America 


Charles H. Davis, formerly super- 
intendent of agents of Bankers Mutua! 
Life of Freeport, Ill, and a_ veteran 
in the A. & H. ranks at Chicago, has 
now become agency manager for Chi- 
cago and Cook County for All-Amer- 
ican Casualty of that city which js 
now developing an A. & H. sales or- 
ganization. Mr. Davis for many years 
was with Pacific Mutual Life and is a 
former president of Chicago A. & H. 
Assn. For a short time he was _ with 
North American Accident and also with 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident. 

Associate agency manager at Chi- 
cago is Eugene Pohlmius who most re- 
cently was agency director of Wabash 
Life of Indianapolis. He was for a good 
many years in life insurance agency 
work at Chicago, including consider- 
able service with Home Life. 

Indiana zone manager with headquar- 
ers at Indianapolis is D. T. Jackson. He 
was formerly enrollment director tor the 
Indiana Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 


Lincoln National Life 
Pays Extra Dividend of 50c 


Lincoln National Life has declared 
an extra dividend on its common stock 
of 50 cents per share payable Nov. 1 to 
stock of record Oct. 24. This will be 
paid along with the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents. President <A. J. 
McAndless stated it is the policy of the 


_board to pay such extras from time to 


time when justified by the business out- 
look and operating results. This an- 
nouncement caused the stock to move 
up in the market by four or five points. 


Friedel Case Decision 

A Bergen, N. J., county court jury 
decided that John A. Friedel outlived his 
wife in the Pelican fishing boat disaster. 
Therefore, his $12,000 estate goes to his 
daughter. The daughter’s witnesses 
stated that Mr. Friedel was alive after 
his wife’s body was drawn from under 


the boat. _ 
The detendants in the case were 
Prudential, Metropolitan and _ Beneit 


Assn. of Railway Employes. 


Gray on Top for 3rd Time 


President of the Leaders Club ot 
Security Mutual Life of Nebraska of 
Lincoln is Ted Gray, Jr., McCook, 
Neb., for the third term. He thus gains 
permanent possession of the Leaders 
Club president’s cup. 


New Associate Comptroller 


Boston Mutual Life has appointed 
Robert Stinson associate comptroller. 
Mr. Stinson joined the auditing depart- 
ment in 1936, and became cashier in 
1945. He is a veteran. 


N. Y. Life Names Bishop 

R. Michler Bishop has been appointed 
field secretary of New York Life, direct- 
ing the field service division of the 
agency department. He has been supét- 
tendent of agency service since 1947. 


William A. Ivey, 78, of Franklin Life 
at Decatur, IIl., has retired after 35 years 
with the company. 





—_ 
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HE chart shows the total number of Chartered Life 

Underwriters, year by year, since the founding of the 
American College of Life Underwriters in 1927, Through 
opportunity offered by the College for the study of life 
insurance, sales psychology and the many related legal, 
economic, social and financial subjects, these men and 
women have built a background of professional knowledge 
of real value to them in their work. 


Through 1951, 4129 individuals had earned the C.L.U. desig- 
nation. Beyond these there were 5956 who had passed one or 
more of the five examinations. Last year there were 202 
study groups, of which 111 were conducted under the sole or 
joint sponsorship of a college. 


* Connecticut Mutual is wholeheartedly behind the C.L.U. 


movement and offers every encouragement to its field men 
to take advantage of this educational opportunity. 


It contributes to the C.L.U. Co-operative Fund. 


It pays a good share of the cost of books and examination 
fees for its representatives. 


It thoroughly believes in the C.L.U. movement. At the pres- 


1940 194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


ent time there are 9 C.L.U.’s in the Home Office and 3 others 
who have passed one or more examinations. 


It is proud of the participation by Connecticut Mutual peo- 
ple in C.L.U. affairs, many having held office in the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, both locally 
and nationally. 


By taking advantage of the educational opportunities of 
C.L.U., a life underwriter not only helps himself, but also 
contributes to the further advancement of the prestige of 
the profession of life underwriting. Why don’t you plan 
right now to secure information about the College and 
registration requirements? Ask your General Agent or 
Manager or write direct to Dr. David McCahan, C.L.U., 
Dean, American College of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut 
—- Philadelphia, Pa., for the 1952-53 announcement 
ooklet. 


Ol js, * 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Carlton D. Huffington, Rockford 


C. Durand Allen, Chicago 
Timothy B. Ingwersen, Albuquerque 


Irven M. Barker, St. Louis 


Lloyd Silberberger, Dallas 


Wayne W. Meigs, Chicago 
George F. B. Smith, Home Office 


Robert C. Miller, Cincinnati 








Royden C. Berger, Home Office 
Maxwell H. Bernstein, New York 
Richard M. Boyd, Portland, Maine 
William L. Camp, III, Home Office 
Thomas R. Carey, Spokane 
Vincent B. Coffin, Home Office 
Florence A. Dimon, Utica 

John E. Driscoll, Holyoke 

Edward G. Edelstein, Chicago 
James N. FitzGerald, Newark 
Robert E. Florian, Chicago 
Charles N. Fuller, Chicago 

Nathan I. Gordon, Cleveland 
Thomas E. Hand, Houston 
Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., Baltimore 
Irving I. Held, Jr., Richmond 
Lewis I. Held, Richmond 

G. Archie Helland, San Antonio 
John V. Hovey, Denver 


Gerald Isphording, Cincinnati 
Edward C. Jahn, Newark 

Ellis R. Jones, Chicago 

Halsey D. Josephson, New York 
William H. Joslin, Jr., Providence 
Ingelow J. Kime, Washington 
John C. Knipp, Jr., Baltimore 
Guy M. Landes, Oklahoma City 
Leonard L. Lenz, Columbus 
Paul O. Lewis, Chicago 

D. Conrad Little, Norfolk 
Robert R. Lockwood, Jr., Tulsa 
Ralph H. Love, Hartford 

Frank J. Lynch, Minneapolis 
Frederick O. Lyter, Home Office 
Norris Maffett, Nashville 

A. R. Marn, Decatur 

Alan M. Mark, New York 

John L. McElfresh, Washington 


Vernon S. Mollenauer, Philadelphia Horace R. Smith, Home Office 


Charles Moore, Memphis 
Stratford Lee Morton, St. Louis 
Leonard J. Nemerovski, Chicago 
Sidney Y. Newcomb, Los Angeles 
Donald C. Newton, Syracuse 
Barney Nuell, Los Angeles 

Alex H. Pegues, Nashville 
Nelson M. Pope, St. Louis 

A. Van Pritchartt, Memphis 
Robert B. Proctor, Home Office 
James F. Ramsey, Chicago 
Robert U. Redpath, Jr., New York 


Norvin E. Smith, Los Angeles 
P. L. Bealy Smith, Atlanta 
Tower C. Snow, Boston 

Bayard V. Somes, Evansville 
Charles R. Spiller, Los Angeles 
Loren D. Stark, Houston 
James L. Taylor, Oakland 
Edward W. Thornton, Oklahoma City 
Dean B. Tripp, Minneapolis 
Kaye Trippy, Huntington 

C. Theodore Trolin, New Haven 
Clifford R. Walker, Home Office 


Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., Harrisburg Chester T. Wardwell, Peoria 


James L. Russell, Home Office 
Vincent I. Ryde, Indianapolis 
Erma Burch Sedgwick, Syracuse 
Roscoe E. Seever, Oklahoma City 
E. Dale Shepherd, Jr., Houston 


(This list prepared before 1952 graduates had been announced.’ 


Harry M. Watson, Knoxville 
Frank H. Wenner, Utica 
David B. Westwater, Columbus 
Russell C. Whitney, Chicago 
Bernard H. Zais, Burlington 











“It’s like having 
the Liberty Bell 


in our living room.” ~~ 


933" 
J, 


You can’t have the Liberty Bell in your living room 
—but you can bring into your home the freedom, 
security and independence for which it stands. 























ie Perhaps you don’t realize that personal freedom from worry . . . security without 
dependence on family or government .. . financial independence of your own 
making... all may be yours through life insurance. 

You can prove it easily by sitting down and talking with a Penn Mutual 
underwriter. Chances are you'll be surprised at the variety and flexibility of 
Penn Mutual policies. 

dl Our mortgage protection policy is one example. Should anything happen to 
% you before your home is “‘clear’’, this low-cost policy pays off the mortgage... 
= assures your family a comfortable, friendly place to live. 

The Penn Mutual underwriter will show you how to provide for your retire- 
ment . . . get maximum immediate protection at low cost . .. meet other problems 
affecting your financial independence. And he’ll work out a practical, within- 
your-means program to meet your specific needs. 

After you’ve talked to him, you'll understand what we mean when we say 
“‘back.of your independence stands The Penn Mutual.” 











Back of 
Your Independence 
[== ses ae. . PENN MUTUA 





THE PENN MUTUAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY - INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 









